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TERTAG AND SARKIS: AN ARMENIAN FOLK-TALE 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ETHIOPIC 


By Edgar J. Goodspeed 


In Geez, the ancient language of the Ethiopians, there is 
preserved a mass of legendary and religious literature, for the 
most part translated from the ancient tongues, Greek, Arabic, 
Armenian, etc. While Ethiopic has existed as a written lan- 
guage for upwards of 2,000 years, and is still used in Abyssinia 
as a kind of sacred and literary tongue, it has never developed 
an original literature, but has been employed almost entirely 
in the translation of works originally composed in other lan- 
guages. These translations possess for the most part a quaint 
and childlike simplicity, natural enough in a primitive people. 
One of the most characteristic and entertaining of these bor- 
rowed legends, is that of Tertag (Tiridates?) and Sarkis 
(Gregorius?), which‘has never appeared in English. It purports 
to be from the Armenian, and gives a curious legendary ac- 
count of the origin of the Armenian alphabet and of the Armen- 
ian church. The Armenian alphabet certainly admitted some 
additional letters in the Middle-Ages and is at present one of 
the richest of alphabets, so that any hint as to its earlier period 
is of interest. 

Like most Ethiopic pieces, Tertag begins with a sort of in- 
vocation : 

In the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
one Lord. With the Lord’s help we will begin and write the 
story of Sarkis of Armenia and the story of Saint Tertag, king 


- of Armenia, and the story of the king of Rome, and the occasion 


of the separation of the Armenians from the faith of Rome. 
In the peace of the Lord, our Father, Amen. 

Hear, therefore, O my brothers and fathers. Now as for Ter- 
tag, his city was Tawuriz, which is a city of Armenia, and he 
was the king’s son. And one day there came enemies against 
the king of Armenia, that is Tertag, and he fought with them 
and was conquered. But Tertag was a child and his nurse took 
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him and fled with him to the city of Rome, and he dwelt there 
and grew up. And when he was grown, he went and entered 
into the house of a prince and dwelt there, becoming his servant. 
Now he was a brave youth, and when his master saw his 
strength and bravery, he loved him exceedingly. 

And after some days the king of the barbarians came to make 
war upon the king of Rome. And when the king of Rome 
heard it, he gathered his captains and princes, and Tertag’s 
master also went with them, and they went out to fight. And 
when the two kings came out and saw each other, the king of 
the barbarians sent a message to the king of Rome, saying, Why 
should our captains’ blood be shed for our sake? Come, let us, 
myself and you, fight together in single combat. And if you 
conquer me, take my soldiers and my country; and if I conquer, 
I will take yours. 

Now when the king of Rome heard this, he feared a great 
fear, for he was not as strong as the other. Then he called his 
princes together and said to them, Who is there who will fight 
with the king of the barbarians? And they said to him, There 
is not one amongst us who is able, for he is brave and danger- 
ous. And the prince who was Tertag’s master said to the king, 
There is with me a brave youth, and he is able to fight with 
him. And the king said, Bring him to me. Then he sent for. 
him and brought him befare the king. And he said to him, 
Can you fight with the king of the barbarians? And he said to 
him, Yes, I can, but give me your horse and your sword and 
your royal dress. And the king said to him, If you will fight with 
the king of the barbarians and overthrow him, I will give you 
my daughter to be your wife, and I will shew you exceeding 
great honor, even to the half of my kingdom. Then they gave 
him the king’s horse and sword and armor, and he went and 
drew near to the king of the barbarians. And he looked, and 
one came to fight with him; and he likewise drew near to him. 
And Tertag said to him with a voice of subtilty, Why have 
you brought your soldiers with you? Did we not say that we 
alone would fight with one another? And when the king of the 
barbarians heard this, he turned his face backward to see wheth- 
er his soldiers were following him. And as the king turned his 
face backward, Tertag drew his sword and cut off his head. 
And he brought it to the king of Rome. And then the king fell 
upon the army of the barbarians and slew them; not one of 
them was left; and afterwards they returned with joy and tri- 
umph ‘to their city. 

And he said unto Tertag, Choose all that is in thy heart; I 
will do it for you unto the half of my kingdom; I will refuse 
you nothing. And Tertag. answered and said to the king, Give 
me soldiers that I may recover the kingdom of my father. For 
I am the son of the King of Tawuriz, which is the city of the 
king of Armenia. And he said to him, Take as large an army as 
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your heart desires. Then he gave him 50,000 horsemen and said 
to him, From henceforth let us two be one; and whenever 
enemies rise up against you I will help you, and do you also 
likewise. And they agreed to this and became allies. And he 
took the soldiers and departed. 

And when he came to the land of Acmiiaia. he slew the king 
who had slain his father, and he became king over the city 
Tawuriz, which was the kingdom of his father. And the people 
of the land of Armenia obeyed him and were subject unto him, 
and unto his authority. And he had in his army forty brave 
and mighty men, and one of them named Sarkis was exceed- 
ingly mighty beyond all of them. And after many days there 
arose war between the king of Rome and the king of the bar- 
barians, and with him soldiers many as the sands of the sea. 
And when the king of Rome heard it, he was frightened and was 
afraid. And he sent unto all his captains to gather troops, and 
he sent likewise unto his beloved Tertag, king of Armenia, say- 
ing, Know, O my son, that there has arisen against me an in- 
vasion of the king of the barbarians and many soldiers with him. 
Help me, O my son, and send me soldiers. Then he summoned 
the forty mighty men, and Sarkis with them, and made them 
stand before him. And he said to them, Know that, as war 
has arisen against my father the king of Rome, you shall help 
him, for it was he that set me over my country. And now swear 
to me by the cross and the gospel, that you will not return to me 
without having cut off the head of the enemy who has risen up 
against my father the king of Rome. 

And they told the king, Forty mighty men are come from 
Tertag, king of Armenia. He has sent them to help you in the 
war. And when the king heard it, he summoned them unto him 
with haste and said to them, Who are you forty that have come? 
I relied upon his. sending me 50,000 soldiers or more. And 
what do you want that you have come here? I have no need 
of you; I will not look upon your face again. Return unto Ter- 
tag your lord. They said unto the king, O our lord king, we 
are able to kill the enemy. that has come against you; and if we 
fail to bring his head, slay us. But the king did not listen to 
them, but dismissed them, and cast them out. 

And when they went forth without, they said one to another, 
What shall we do? If we return to our own land again, our lord 
the king will kill us, even as he himself said unto us. But let 
us trust in the Lord, and go against the enemy that has come to 
war with the king of Rome. And the forty mighty men went 
where the king of the barbarians was, and they took an oath to- 
gether not to be separated in death or life, and then they met 
the forces of the king of the barbarians. And when the bar- 
. barians saw them, they laughed at them and said. Are these 
forty men coming to fight with us, or to live with us in our 
camp? And they went in and informed the king. But those 
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men began to kill the soldiers of the barbarians, and they slew 
many soldiers from among them. And they told the king, Be- 
hold the men of whom we told you have killed many soldiers 
from our host. And he sent against them 1,000 horsernen, and 
them they slew. And they told the king that they had slain the 
soldiers that he had sent, and again he sent unto them horsemen. 
And these also they slew, and there were none left of them at 
all. And when the king heard, he was amazed and vexed, and 
again he sent unto them 10,000 horsemen, and them also did 
they slay, and there were left none of them. And then the king 
rose up with those soldiers that were left, and fought with those 
forty men. But they were brave and mighty men, and there was 
no one that could stand against them, and their fighting was 
like fire in.a field that burns up the grass. And they slew the 
king and his princes and all his soldiers. And they took up the 
head of the king and the head of his princes, and brought them 
to the king of Rome and stood in his palace. And they said 
unto his princes, Tell our lord the king for us, Behold we have 
brought the head of the king of the barbarians and the heads 
of his princes. And when they heard they went in and told him 
all the deed that was done. And he wondered exceedingly ; and 
when they showed him the head of the king and the thirty and 
nine heads of his princes, he did not believe them. And they said 
to him, if you do not believe our word, send men to see the sol- 
diers of the barbarians that are slain and their horses and mules 
and much raiment there; there is nothing that we have taken 
of it. And the king sent soldiers to see whether their word were 
true. They found the bodies of the barbarians heaped up, and 
they were as a mountain, and the horses also and the goods left, 
and there was none to guard them. And they returned and 
told the king all that they had seen. And when the king heard, 
he wondered and was amazed. And then the king took counsel 
with his princes and said, If these are they that have destroyed 
the barbarian host, how shall we prevail when we fight with 
their master? They will slay us and remove our city. But do 
you hear the counsel which is best about these men: I will 
bring them to my house and will make a feast for them, and then 
I will say, Remain three days with me, and then on the third day 
take ye them one by one unto your houses and slay them. And 
the king made them a three days’ feast, and clothed them with 
glorious apparel, and showed them great honor. And after three 
days the princes took them as the king had planned and slew 
them, and not one of them was left except Sarkis alone. For 
there was there a certain maiden who knew the Armenian lan- 
guage and she came and stood at the door of the house and said 
to him, I am grieved for you and for the beauty of your youth. 
Behold there is left you one hour, and they will slay you; for 
they have slain your companions. Now he was then eating and 
drinking and making merry. And he said to the maiden, Are 
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you able to bring me my horse with all his harness? And she 
said to him, Yes, I am able. And she brought him his horse 
and placed him at the door of the house. And Sarkis put on 
his garments, and took his arms and went forth and mounted his 
horse. And they said to him, Whither are you going? And he 
said to them, ‘Because food and drink are heavy within me, J go. 
but when I have ridden upon my horse, I will return. But 
Sarkis went forth without the city, and rode his horse this way 
and that, and then he turned his horse toward his country and 
rode with great speed and came unto his country. And when 
the men of Rome saw, they pursued him upon horses, and he 
turned and slew them, and they did not prevail against him, and 
he slew of them much people, and’ came unto his land. ° 

And they told Tertag, king of Armenia, and ‘said ‘unto him, 
Sarkis is come from the city of Rome and he desires to be 
brought unto our’ lord the ‘king. And the king said to them, 
Tell ‘Satkis I have sworn not to let hin come unto te ‘unless 
there be in his hand the head of the enemy. And he said to 
them, I have’slain the enemy and his head is here with me: ‘And 
when the king heard. this, he had Sarkis come in, and’ he told 
him all the deed that was done, from its béginning urito its end. 
And king Tertag grieved with’ a’ ~~ grief and wept bitterly, 
and said, Ah me! Woe is me! “Behold my mighty ‘men, and ‘the 
pillars of my city and my arms against my enemies aré slain for 
naught. And’ who is there to take vengeance upon the perfidious 
king of Rome? And Sarkis’ said; I will take vengeance for you 
as much’ as’ you ‘desire. Arid’ Sarkis took all the forces of Ar- 
menia and went to the ‘city of Rome. And he drew near and sent 
about it a herald, saying, Bring everyman that is taken’ of the 
men of Rome unto me, ‘that I may slay him with my own hand. 
‘This saith Tarkis from his heart. And -he ‘began to-go unto the 
‘city and to slay the soldiers of the king of Rote. And wher he 
came’ whete the king was, the king came forth to fight with’ him, 
and they fought’ and he: slew' the king ‘and all his sebiers, and 
returned with joy and’rejoicihg unto his land. 

‘But this Sarkis when he desired to sleep used to see’ in ‘his 
sleep that he’ was in'a sea of blood, and to awake in terror,'and 
he could'not sleep. And when the king saw this, he grieved for 
Sarkis, and he. summoned the bishops and all his: priests’'and 
the mionks: and ‘said’to them, I'desire of you that you perform 
a cure for’ me; ‘and’ it 'is this, that my beloved Sarkis when he 
would sléep finds ‘himself engulfed in a sea of blood. And they 
said to -him,‘This thing isi because he’ has: shed’ much ‘blood: 
But let him build three churches,‘and provide all the maintenance 
of the priests out of his substance, and then his sins slall be for- 
given him, and ke shall.be healed,, and, we,.even all the people of 
Armenia, will fast for hin three days every, year, until the. coming 
of our Lord.” And when he heard their word, he built three 
churches and did as they bade, him, and he was healed of that 
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trouble, and the people of Armenia fast for him three days 
unto this day: And after this Sarkis devoted himself continu- 
ally to fasting and prayer, and distributed his substance unto 
the poor and needy until there was nothing left. And the Lord 
accepted his prayer and his fasting and his alms, and then he 
rested in peace. 

‘Let us therefore turn unto the story of the separation of 
Armenia from Rome. After this quarrel had taken place be- 
tween them, the king and bishops and people said one to another, 
Henceforth let us have no dealings with Rome, either in priest- 
hood or in scripture. Now they had indeed no Armenian scrip- 
ture before this, but they were wont to read the scriptures of 
Rome, and priesthood also (i. ¢., ordination?) they received 
from Rome. And now they said, What shall we do about 
priests? And again they took counsel and said, Whenever one 
is made patriarch of our country, the bishops shall perform his 
ordination. And so they did. 

But a good and righteous elder named Thaddeus prayed for 
the land of Armenia. He fasted and prayed three weeks, and 
the Holy Spirit taught him twelve letters. And it was not pos- 
sible for them to read the writing,’ but he wrote all the letters 
upon the stone of the church, and rested without finishing the 
letters. And afterwards there prayed again a bishop Mardiros, 
and he put on sack-cloth and lay in ashes. He fasted and prayed 
forty and two times, and wept and lamented, and again he 
fasted three days, and then the Lord heard his prayer, and there 
came down unto him an angel of the Lord and taught him ten 
other letters. And he said to him, Go and add them to the 
letters which the elder Thaddeus wrote, and so the reading 
shall be finished and thou shalt have twenty and two letters, and 
‘it shall be well; thus saith the Lord unto thee. And the bishop 
did as the angel of the Lord commanded him, and the writing 
of the Armenian language ‘was finished. And they wrote in 
this language the New and Old Scriptures, and they rejoiced 
with great joy because they were separated from Rome. And they 
brought twelve elders, learned in the Scriptures, and sent them 
to the land of Syria and of the Franks and of Egypt, to gather 
the interpretation of the Scripture in all tongues, and the sermons 
and histories of the saints and martyrs. And those messengers 
went about in all the land of Egypt and of the Franks and of 
Syria; and gathered books niany beyond number, and they were 
exceeding rich in the word of scripture and its interpretation. 
Then they were of the true orthodox faith. Such was the sepa- 
ration of Armenia from Rome. ; 

In the peace of the Lord we have. finished the story of Ar- 
méenia and Rome, and the story of King Tertag and Sarkis. 
Amen! Ji 

1 Or, ‘‘with them to read the scripture.’’ 
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It may seem hopeless to look for points of contact between 
this extravagant legend and serious history. But out of it some- 
thing of at least moderate value may be culled. One is tempted 
to connect Tawuriz with the modern Erzroum, a place of great 
antiquity, and today an important city of Turkish Armenia, the 
residence of a pasha and the seat of an Armenian Patriarch. 
If Tawuriz seems too little to resemble Erzeroum, we must re- 
member that we are getting the name at second hand, and that 
the ancient Armenian name was probably not altogether like 
the modern one; so that a resemblance Te omy to two or 
three consonants is not to be despised. n the possibly his- 
torical character of Tertag this sentence Ng owt one of the his- 
torians is illuminating: “When the Arsacids were driven from 
the Persian throne by the Sassanid Artaxerxes, Chosroes the 
Great, of Armenia, naturally took-up arms in their defence, and 
maintained the contest till his assassination by Arag, an Arsacid 
prince of Persia, when Armenia became subject to the Persian 
Dynasty, 232 A. D. In the massacre of the royal family which 
ensued, none escaped but Tiridates (Tirdat), a son of Chosroes, 
who fled to Rome, and afterwards with the help of the Romans 
established himself on the Armenian throne, 259 A. D. The 
first act of his reign was the persecution of the Christians; St. 
Gregory, who had introduced Christianity, was cast into prison, 
but the king being, as he supposed, marvelously cured of a dan- 
gerous distemper by the saint, the Christian religion was em- 
braced by himself and most of his people.” 

That our story represents the Armenians as helping the 
Romans against the barbarians (by whom pagans are doubtless 
meant), is evidently due to the fact that Armenia lay on the 
Persian frontiers of the Christian world, and in the constant 
Perso-Roman conflicts would naturally aid Rome, to which she 
was bound by a common faith, against pagan Persians. 

As to the founding of the Armenian church, of which this 
purports to be an account, the facts are less clear. The founder of 
Armenian Christianity was St. Gregory, originally a prince of* 
the reigning Arsacid family, but a convert to Christianity and an 
ardent and long-persecuted missionary among his own people. 
He was made Patriarch in 302 A. D. Sarkis (Sergius) is much 
like Girgis (Georgius, or even Gregorious), and one wonders 
whether our legendary Sarkis be not a vague reminiscence of 
this picturesque and heroic figure. As to the grotesque repre- 
sentations our story makes of the beginnings of Armenian litera- 
tlre, it seems to be a fact that that literature was almost exclu- 
sively Christian, and originated in the fourth century. The 
translation of the scriptures into Armenian was completed, tra- 
dition says, in 410; and with this order of events our story will 
be seen to harmonize very well. One serious discrepancy, how- 
ever, remains to be noted. Our narrative credits the Armenian 
alphabet with only twenty-two letters; as now studied it has 
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thirty-eight. ‘Two of these, it is; true, are said to have been 
added to it,,in the twelfth century, the earlier number being 
thirty-six ; but the. discrepancy remains serious. Either our 
writer didnot know that Armenian had more. than twenty-two 
letters, or, he means to represent them simply as the-nucleus of 
the. weninhet scamnogae coreg “ges 


op * * *& 
THE TOTEMISTIC SYSTEM IN AUSTRALIA. 
. « By R. H. Matuews, L.\S., 
: (Corresponding Member Anthrop. Society, Washington. 
- Second Article. 

The ‘Chungari or Taponunga of these examples represents 
his. own. entire section. There are actually four varieties of men 
of the same section name,..as. we :shall see presently. . More- 
over, I have provisionally -used the terms “tabylar,” “alternative,” 
“rare,” and “exceptional,” merely as, explanatory and reference 
terms, and ask the reader to confine them to that use. These 
terms have been employed by me in. various. articles on the soci- 
ology of the Australian aborigines, and are .again adopted for 
the sake .of uniformity. . I now, think that definition hy numer- 
als would be preferable. . ,.° ; 

A .Takamara man. marries a, Nulcherri ‘and Napunkadi from 
Cycie A, and he takes. Nampacha and Nakamara from Cycle B. 
Champacha intermarries: with the same. four women as Taka- 
mara, but the order of, priority is varied, similarly to Taponun- 
ga’s marriages. The marriages of the four men.in the lower 
half of Table IV follow the, same .rules as. the.above and will be 
passed over, ; 

In analyzing the: statements ‘gade i in the last tow paragraphs, 
it becomes. apparent that the four sections, ef men in ‘the “Hus- 
band” column of Cycle A,. if taken in the,aggregate, can inter- 
marry with the whole of the eight : sections, .of. women in the 
“Wife”, colymn, if taken in the aggregate... Again, the four sec- 
tions of men in Cycle.B can intermarry. with all the eight,sections 
of, women..in the entire table, in the same,.way. We are there- 
fore forced. to .the conclusion that. there. ‘i iS_ RO exogamy in the 
Warramonga tribe, or. in any other. community, Possessing a simi- 
lar organization. . 4) otdktsZ rupli 
. ly all-cases,, the, section namept.; the progeny, is esgvecably 
detérmjned through. the,. mother, : i Chungari. marries, Nung- 
uli. his children,,are. Ghapulcherriiand ,Nulcherti;.if. he. takes 
aNarulla,.as.-hisi;wife they -are. Tapunkadi.,and. Napunkadi ;. if 
he.chooses.a,Napenunga they/are, Fakamara-and- Nakamara; and 
if-he be; alintedse. Hasachill, mapiden bes" children will ‘be. Cham- 

: The- 8 na ne jee ‘brief. sketch of ‘the. matrimonial. oe, ‘ap 
pertaining;: to. the.different..Sections. as; sections. “When, 1. say 
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that Taponunga marries Narulla or Nungalli, etc., I mean that 
these sections intermarry. If we want to show the women which 
any specific man takes as his wife, we must go more into detail. 

As already stated, all marriages- are regulated by a system 
of betrothals, which are conducted by the old men and. women 
in consultation. ‘The selection of a wife or a husband for any 
particular person is determined by referring back to the grand+ 
parents.of the pair whose union is sought. <A child is betrothed 
to a certain individual soon after its birth. Let us assume: that 
its mother is 16 or 18 years old at the time. This would make 
the mother’s mother—the grandmather of the infant—about 35 
or 40 years of age. The grandparents of the children forming 
the subject of the discussion would therefore be in their prime 
—at any rate as regards a woman’s earlier offspring. 

If we want to find the recognized wife for a boy, who is a 
Chungari, let us suppose; we must follow his genealogical tree 
through his mother,’ because descent is’ unalterably counted 
through the women. In order to place the matter more clearly 
before the reader, a couple of short tableés: will be ene 


TABLE V. 

Chungulli ., Chupulla Narulla : : Nungulli 
No. 2 father No. 1 father‘ i. wer ‘ 
Nakamara. Napunkadi , Tapunkadi Nulcherrio Chaputcherri 
Chungari No, 1 marries: . Nungulli:- Naponunga - ; , 
Chungari No. 2 marries Nerulla . Namachilli 

TABLE VI. : , 
Taponunga Chungari : Namachilli Naponunga 
No.-4 father 7 No. 8 father .~ 
Nakamara Nampacha Champache Nakamara Takamara 
Chungari No. 3 marries Naponunga Nungulli : 
Chungari No. 4 marries Namachillii ~ Narulla - 


Although a son or a daughter can have but one actual father, 
the séction name of. such father depends entirely upon what 
section the boy’s or girl’s mother married into, hence we must 
trace any given individual’s pedigree through his mother, For 
example, taking a woman of the Nakamara section, although 
her mother is invariably Naponunga, her. father might belong 
to any one of four sections, depending upon whom her mother 
had ‘married. According to Table IV, N ara is the daughter 
of Chupulla, whom ‘we shall call her. “tabular” or “No, 1 
father. But if her mother Naponunga, had married Chungull 
he would be the “No. 2” father. If she had taken Chungari as 
her husband, he would be the “No. 3” father... And if Napo- 

nunga had married ee then he would be the “No, 4” 
father of Nakamara. 
: ese tables and the first ‘part of this: article: were published! tn the Americah 
ep hit as ike ara a 
beings;- which are brought together into: the family ‘group wilt form - wae — 


teresting feature of the social system of ‘the Australians, a feature which 
other author has brought’ out 80 clearly. ~~ "t ee “Ea. 
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On account of descent being regulated by the mother it 
makes no difference to Nakamara, as-far as her progeny is con- 
cerned, which of the four above-named men she had married— 
her son is Chungari all the same. But owing to the four possible 
husbands obtainable by women of the Nakamara section, it is 
evident that there could be four sorts or degrees of Chungaris, 
according to whom their fathers were. We will designate these 
Chungaris of different lineage as Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. (See Tables 
V and VI.) It is unnecessary to add that there are, of course, four 
sorts of men and women belonging to every one of the sections, 
similar to the Chungaris of our example. 

Looking at Table V, on the left-hand side, we observe Naka- 
mara, together with her “No. 1” father, Chupulla. Following 
on towards the right we see Chupulla’s sister Narulla, with her 
daughter’s daughter Nungulli and her son’s daughter Napo- 
nunga. The table also shows Nakamara’s “No. 2” father Chun- 
gulli and his sister Nungulli, with Nungulli’s daughter’s daughter 


‘ Narulla and her son’s daughter Namachilli. Table VI exhibits 


Nakamara’s “No. 3” father Chungari and “No. 4” father Tapo- 
nunga, with their respective sisters and their grand-children as 
in Table V. 

Going back to Table IV, it appears that two of Nakamara’s 
possible fathers, Chupulla and Chungulli came from Cycle B, 
whilst the other two, Chungari and Taponunga belong to Cycle 
A. It will be readily understood that the Nakamara of our 
examples represents four sorts of women of that section. One 
Nakamara (Tables V and VI) is the daughter of Chupulla, 
another of Chungulli, a third of Chungari and a fourth who is 
the daughter of Taponunga. 

The two fathers of Nakamara who belong to Cycle B, as 
stated above, are placed next each other in Table V, and their 
phos pie grand-sons, Chungari No. 1 and No. 2 are placed 
side b bod side. These latter two men intermarry with Nungulli 

a 


and Narulla in Cycie A, and with Naponunga and Namachilli 
in Cycle B. 

. oot two possible fathers of Nakamara, Chungari and 
He , belonging to Cycle A, are placed close to each other 


able L and the grandson’s Chungari No. 3 and No. 4 are 
fikewise placed in juxtaposition. These two Chungaris, col- 
lectively intermarry with Naponu and Namachilli in Cycle B, 
and with Nungulli and Narulla in Cycle A. 

As already stated, I gained my knowledge of the Wilets. 
monga, Wombaia and kindred tribes from ble and reliable 
men who reside in that part of the country. In consequence of 
the four different sorts of men and women composing anv sec- 
tion, my correspondents were at first puzzled to-find that one 
man of the Chungari section, for example, had a wife who was 
a Nungulli, whilst another Chungari in the same district would 
be married to a Namachilli or a Narulla, and so on. This led 
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me to ask my friends to obtain lists or genealogies of several 
married men and women of different sections, and after a great 
deal of trouble, extending over a period from 1898 to the present 
time, I discovered the marital regulations which I have now re- 
‘ported. 

It is worthy of mention that in cases of bigamy, a particular 
man, say a-Chungari, would be found to have taken his first 
wife from the Nungulli section and another from the Narulla 
section. A different Chungari might have a Narulla for his first 
spouse and a Nungulli for his second. Another Chungari would 
have a Naponunga or a Namachulli as his first and a Nungulli 
as his second wife. 

A good deal more could be said on’ the highly important sub- 
ject of Australian Sociology, but the space available in the pages 
of this journal will not admit of any further particulars at pres- 
ent. On a future occasion I trust I shall be granted an oppor- 
tunity of supplying other matters of interest. 

In the Warramonga tribes the succession of the totems does 
not depend upon either the father or the mother, but is regulated 
by locality, and I shall now endeavor to describe how this is 
carried out. The folklore of these people is full of fabulous 
tales respecting the progenitors of every totem. Some of them 
were like the men and women of the present day, whilst others 
were mythological creatures of aboriginal fairy land. In those 
olden days, as in our own time, the totemic ancestors consisted 
of families, or groups of families, who had their regular hunt- 
ing grounds in some part of the tribal territory. They were born 
in a specific locality and occupied it by virtue of their birthright. 
Some of them would be, let us say, swans, others dogs, others 
kangaroos, others snakes, and so on. The members of these 
family groups were sub-divided into the same eight sections 
which we find in force among the people now. 

When one of these legendary individuals died, his spirit 
was supposed to settle itself in some well known spot in his 
own hunting grounds, such as a rock, or tree, or hill, or soakage, 
or perhaps go into the ground. The individual might, during 
his lifetime, have left some of his attributes, as a sort of spirit 
offspring, at different places, such as where he camped at various 
times, or did a notable deed, or worked some ceremonial incanta- 
tion, or the like. The sites of these several actions were scat- 
tered over different parts of the locality he occupied. All the 
other: members of his own family group had, as a matter of 
course, equal rights to the same hunting grounds as he, and left 
their spirits at certain places in a similar manner. 

In the course of many generations all the camping places, 
waterholes, large rocks, springs, hills, trees and remarkable ob- 
jects in their own tract of country, would become saturated, so 
to speak, with spirits of all sorts. There would be bandicoots 
at one place, frogs would infest others, some would be teeming 
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with porcupines, whilst other spots would be haunted by snakes. 
Certain of these fabled areas were large and others were of 
small extent. Some of the traditionary totems were invested 
with greater authority than others, like the head men of totemic 
groups at the present time. Some animals of a kind were nu-, 
merous, as now, and left a prolific family of spirits, whilst others 
were few and left behind them a limited number of representa- 
tives. The exact location of every one of these notable ancestral 
spots has been handed down by oral tradition to all the present 
natives, who give a poetical and much embellished account of the 
doings of their ancestors, largely intermixed with superstition. 

Whether in human shape or as monstrosities, these creatures 
of aboriginal fancy or exaggeration were possessed of super- 
natural powers. Some of them could form springs and water- 
courses, some could raise up hills and rocks at certain ‘historical 
spots, whilst others could cause trees or patches of scrub to grow 
in remarkable forms. Moreover, these fabléd spots are related 
to each other in the same way that human beings are related. 
For example, a soakage may be the mother’s brother of a certain 
hill;*a rock may be the father of a particular sandhill; a tree 
may be the’ brother of a rock-hole, and so forth. 

In all ‘aboriginal tribes there is a firm unwavering faith in 
the reincarnation of the shades of' their ancestors. The original 
stock of spirits, so to speak, perpetually undergo incarnation from 
one human being to another. The natives are quite ignorant of 
the natural facts of procreation and believe that conception is 
altogether independent of sexual intercourse. ‘When 4 woman 
for the first time feels the movéments of the child in the womb, 
commonly called by us “quickening,” she takes particular notice 
of the spot where it occurred and reports it to the people present. 
It is believed that the spirit or soul of some deceased progenitor 
has just-at that moment entered the woman’s' body. The entry 
may have been by way of some one of the natural openings, or 
through any part of the skin—the mode of ingress being imma- 
terial to these ethereal beings. © 

When the’ child is born, it will have assigned to it the totemic 
name of the‘ mythical ancestor belonging to the particular lo- 
cality. For example, if the “quickening” happened near a 
remarkable rock, or ‘hill, or waterhole; or camping place, which 
‘was known to be haunted by the spirits ‘of galahs, the’ infant 
would belong to the galah totem, altogether independently of the 
totem of either the father Or ‘the mdéther!*- 

' It ‘is important’‘to remember, ‘in régard’ to the succession of 
these totemic ‘names, that in’ all oti native tribes a wife’ is taken 
away into the faniily groiip or ttiblet- of .her husband and roams 
about with him through ’his country. ‘ If'he be, for’ example, a 
crow, he and his wife: will spend most: of their time amongst the 
specific haunts of his ancestor.. Wheni'his wifé for the first time 
becomes conscious of being encierite,’ she will probably. ‘be’ stay- 
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ing at a spot associated with some of the crows of earlier times, 
because she is living in a crow man’s country. In such a case, 
yo child when born will be denominated a crow the same as. its 
ather. 

Should the woman, however, at the time of the “quickening” 
be on a visit to her own people, in the district where she was 
born and brought up, the chances are in favor of the fact being 
connected with one of her own ancestors, perhaps a porcupine ; 
then the child will get the totemic name of the porcupine the 
same as its mother. Again, if the woman, at the critical moment, 
happened to be at a part of the hunting grounds where the 
pigeon spirits are supposed to be predominant, her infant would 
be a pigeon. In this way there could be children of the same 
parents all possessing different totemic names, many 'examples- 
of which are found now among the Warramonga and kindred 
tribes. But as the married pair of our example would naturally 
frequent their own crow tract more than anywhere else, as stated’ 
in the last- paragraph, their crow progeny would probably be the 
most numerous, or all their children might be crows. This has. 
given rise to the erroneous statements made by other investi- 
gators that the descent of the totems is through the father. 

In some of these historic places, the spirits of several differ- 
ent kinds of animals, which were very closely related to.each: 
other, are said to inhabit the same tree, spring, rock, etc., and 
roam about in company the same as they did “in the flesh.” If 
a mother first felt the movements of the fatus at that locality it 
would be impossible to say which of these spirits had entered 
her body, and in such cases it is always difficult for the old men 
to make up their minds which totem shall be assigned to the 
child. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion it will be desirable to show the resemblance 
of the social structure of the four tribes dealt with in the pre- 
ceding pages. In the tribes of Western Victoria there are only 
two principal divisions, the men of the one marrying the womem 
of the other (Table III). The phratry name of the offspring is. 
‘invariably determined through the women. The men of a 
phratry marry. the women of the opposite one, or else the- 
women of their own, according to their pedigree. These facts: 
are tantamount to the statement that the aggregate of men in: 
one phratry can marry all the women of the tribe. 

Then comes the Kurnu and Kamilaroi organization with 
two parts in each phratry instead of one, like the Victorian 
tribes (Tables 1 and II). The men can marry into the oppo- 
site phratry or else into their own, while the phratry and sec- 
tion of the progeny is in all cases regulated through the mothers. 
In analyzing these laws, we see that the men of one phratry can: 
marry into all the divisions of the tribe. 

Next we examine the laws of the Warramonga people 
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(Table IV), and find that the community is divided into two 
cycles or phratries, just as in the Victorian tribes, except that 
each phratry contains four parts instead of one. The men of 
a phratry can marry into either the opposite one or into their 
own, and the descent of the offspring is irrevocably through the 
females, the same as in the tribes of Victoria. M appears, there- 
fore, that the men of one phratry, collectively, can intermarry 
with all the women of the community, being the same law which 
prevails among the Victorian and Kurnu tribes. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that the social structure of 
the Warramonga, Kurnu, Kamilaroi and the tribes of Victoria 
is essentially and radically the same in all its leading elements. 
In the three latter tribes the totems descend through the women, 
whilst in the former they have succession according to locality. 
In all of them there is an entire absence of exogamy. 

Spencer and Gillen, in their “Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia,” (1904), have given a table of the eight divisions of 
the Warramonga tribe, which cannot possibly represent any prac- 
tical partition of the sections into cycles, phratries or anything 
else, being nothing more than an incongruous jumble. They er- 
roneously state that descent of the children is through the men, 
and they are altogether mistaken in asserting that the commun- 
ity is divided into “two exogamous groups.” 

In his book on the “Native Tribes of Southeast Australia,” 
Mr. A. W. Howitt shows that he is unacquainted with even the 
elements of Australian sociology when he states that “All Aus- 
tralian tribes are divided into two moieties, each of which is for- 
bidden to marry within itself.” He is also in error of speaking 
of “the segmentation of the community into two exogamous 
moieties.” 

I have written several articles on the sociology of the abo- 
rigines of Australia, which have been published in various scien- 
tific journals in Australia, America and Europe. I had to com- 
mence my investigations in a practically unexplored field, which 
possessed nothing but a fragmentary literature of the most mis- 
leading and meagre character. 

From the first I saw the futility of adopting any of the 
opitiions or following any of the methods of other Australiar 
authors and therefore I carried out my enquiries regarding the 
‘sociology of the natives entirely on my own lines. In conse- 
quence of the difficulties referred to, my information was gath- 
ered little by little and was published as I, went along. In this 
way much new and important knowledge was brought to light. 
My. later works enabled me to slightly modify a. few of my for- 
mer conclusions—the inevitable lot of all scientific pioneers. As 
it is too much to expect that my work has been entirely free 
from mistakes, I would ask the reader to eliminate from my ear- 
lier productions anything which is not substantially in accord 
with the present treatise. 
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My researches were not confined to my native State of New 
South Wales, but were conducted either personally or by means 
of thoroughly reliable correspondents in Queensland, South Aus- 
tralia, Northern Territory, Victoria and Western Australia. I 
had the work so far advanced in 1900 that I was able to pre- 
pare a map of Australia showing the boundaries of tribes with 
two divisions, those with four and those with eight. On that 
map I likewise showed the boundaries separating the tribes who 
practice circumcision and subincision from those who do not. 
Such a map had never been attempted before. 

Having studied the question of Australian sociology for many 
years, I am forced to the conviction that neither promiscuous 
intercourse of the sexes, nor what has been called “group mar- 
riage,” have ever existed among the social institutions of the 
aborigines of Australia. I am equally convinced that the divi- 
sions into cycles, phratries, sections and totems, have not been 
deliberately inauguarted with intent to prevent consanguineous 
marriages or counteract the supposed evil results of incest, but 
have been developed in accordance with surrounding circum- 
stances and conditions of life. The important controversial 
points briefly touched upon in this paragraph will receive fuller 
attention in a subsequent treatise. 

PARRAMATTA, NEw SoutH WALES, November 29th, 1905. 


A NEW WORK UPON POMPEII. 


Can one ever wonder at the triteness of the saying: “One 
man’s food is another man’s poison?” When one comes to con- 
sider books? Take for instance “Pompeii,” by Richard Engel- 
man, the first of an International series of “Famous Art Cities” 
published by Chas. Scribner Sons, and Grevel & Co. of London. 
As a precipitate hand guide in Pompeii itself, this quarto edition 
would have no earthly use. The archzologist would give it 
about as much serious consideration as an admiral or midship- 
man. But the artistic and general traveler would simply de- 
vour it as a vade mecum which offers what perhaps he ¢an find 
in no other work— the Genius loci of Pompeii. You*see, it’s 
wholly a question of the point of view which makes the value 
of books and incidentally explains why publishers can never 
meet the demand. 

Engelmann’s “Pompeii” is without. doubt a very valuable 

work. After half an hour’s perusal of the numerous photo- 
the place; two hours’ skimming of its pages and you doubtless 
graphic illustrations, you have an excellent mental picture of 
could “talk” Pompeii very creditably without having much. no- 
tion of the-details, where a Baedeker would leave you fogged 
and clogged with them as well as ignorant of the real “inward- 


* Proc. Amer. Philos, Soc., vol. XXXIX, pp. 556-578, map. 
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ness” of things Pompeian. ‘The new work, on the contrary is a 
kind of Pompeian Archeology made easy. It gives you a very 
lucid idea of the structural arrangement and decoration of houses, 
the various styles of wall decoration, the historic periods of the 
city as told by the architecture and building material, the ap- 
pearances and purposes of the rooms, the structural arrange- 
ments of the atrium, and so on. 

A word. now from the archeologists point of view. Mr. 
Engelmann very rightly gives credit to the new regime which 
has abolished the old criminally slipshod methods of excava- 
tion and substituted up-to-date scientific ones. We now have 
preserved for us for the first time the upper parts of the walls 
in situ. Formerly it was the custom to dig down to the floor 
level and work in a horizontal direction at the same 
level, with the result that the walls fell in ruins owing to their 
timber supports having long since fallen into decay. Now the 
moment a wall is “tapped,” the diggers proceed to work down- 
wards, carefully clearing the structure of all lapilli and replac- 
ing the decayed timber supports with new ones. The inscrut- 
able effect of this is seen in the notable case of the “House with 
the Balcony” in the most recently excavated quarter, which by 
the way is infinitely better preserved than the older excavations 
of the city. A crying need however, that has been consistently 
overlooked, is the restoration of a typical house with its depend- 
ent shops, upper floors, its paintings and furnishings, etc., to 
the condition of the pre-Eruption days, not omitting wax mod- 
els of its varied assortment ‘of occupants or anything that went 
to make up the complex of this lordly “insula.” The thing has 
been talked about often enough; and until the public have it 
Pompeii as a show place will be a sore disappointment to almost 
afl but the archeologist. But the Italian government seems 
to be organized supineness itself. If it takes a step with regard 
to Pompeii it is sure to be a retrogressive one. The removal 
of the entrance to the remote Stabian gate is a case in point. 
The want of any shelter or seat in the city is an evil crying for 
redress. Then again, before you can enter the place you are 
attacked by a guide who for his. superlative ignorance will 
charge you a minimum of 5 francs for the shortest visit. Form- 
erly you had the benefit of a free escort. Now this handy man 
has been abolished and you have the choice of two evils—the out- 
side guide or losing yourself in the monotonous streets and see- 


ing none of the places you had in view. 
T. Boughton: Wilby. 














THE COPPER AGE IN AMERICA. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 

The subject of the ages has been before the archaeologists of 
this country and of Europe for many years, and is not finished 
even at the present time, though much progress has been made. 
At first the division was into the stone, the bronze, and iron ages; 
the material which was then most in use being the index, but the 
question of the age was somewhat ignored. 

The next stage was marked by the distinction between the his- 
toric, and the prehistoric period; the iron age being assigned to 
the historic, but the bronze to the prehistoric. Not long after 
this, the Scandinavians began to draw the distinction between the 
palaeolithic, and the neolithic age, the stone age being by then 
divided into two distinct periods or stages. This occurred after 
the discovery which was made by Boucher de Perthes, in 
the gravel beds of the Amiens. The archzlogists of Great Britain 
visited this region, and were convinced that the discovery was a 
genuine one. 

This division into paleolithic, neolithic and bronze age, was 
not only established by this discovery, but was accepted by all 
archaeologists, and has prevailed for many years. 

Recently there has been a tendency on the part of European 
and American archaeologists, to divide the paleolithic into two 
ages, calling them paleolithic and eolithic. This was occasioned 
by the discovery of many relics, which- were so extremely rude 
that they might be classified differently from the other two. 

No such division has been adopted in America. There are to 
be sure, many localities in which it is supposed that paleolithic 
relics abounded. The first of these in the order of time was the 
one near Little Falls in Minnesota, a locality in which Miss Fran- 
es Babbitt found some very rude quartz relics. The second was 
near the Delaware river where Dr. C. C. Abbott claimed he found 
relics deeply embedded in the gravel. The third was at New- 
comers-Town in Ohio. Here Prof. G. F. Wright claimed that a 
' paleolithic relic had been found at the bottom of a well. Other 
finds were in Shelter Caves, one at Fort Kennedy, Pennsylvania, 
another in Kentucky, another at Oaxaca, Central America, another 
in Arkansas. In none of these however, have the bones of ex- 
tinct animals been associated closely enough with the relics to 
prove that there was a paleolithic horizon. It has been claimed 
that relics have been found in the gravel beds; the most interest- 
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ing one was where a skull and part of a skeleton was found em- 
bedded in the gravel beds near the Missouri river, but there were 
neither stone relics, nor the bones of extinct animals asso- 
ciated with it, and it has been doubted by the geologist whether 
the deposit was very ancient. One of the latest finds was that of 
a spring in Iowa which was visited by Mr. W. H. Holmes. He 
found that there were at the bottom of the spring, the bones of 
animals, which have long been extinct, but above them were 
many stone relics, some of them rude and others better wrought. 
His conclusion was that the stone relics were the offerings to the 
spirit of the spring, but the bones were those of animals which 
had been mired at some early period, long before the advent of 
man. 





COPPER HELMETS AND BREAST PLATES. 


This is the history in brief, of the finds which have given rise 
to the opinion that the paleolithic age prevailed here. This dis- 
cussion began with the discovery of the skull at Table Mountain 
and has continued up to the present time but no positive decision 
has been reached. The existence of the copper age on this conti- 
nent is another subject and one that deserves our attention, 
though no one can doubt that copper prevailed extensively 
throughout the entire continent. It is the purpose of the writer 
to present proofs of the prevalence of the copper age in America. 

I. The first point will be that copper was seen by the early 
explorers in the hiands of the natives, and was so common that it 
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might be regarded as an index that the copper age existed in 
America. It will be remembered that Columbus during his first 
voyage around the coast of Central America, discovered near the 
peninsula of Honduras a band of Indians propelling a large wood- 
en canoe, in the bottom of which were a number of copper axes. 
The next discovery was made by Cortez and the Spanish soldiers 
who conquered Mexico. Gold was very abundant, but there 
were also specimens of copper as well as textile fabrics of various 
kinds. After this, the Spanish soldiers who entered upon the con- 
quests of Peru came upon many specimens of copper wrought in- 
to various shapes. They made little note of these as it was gold 
which they were seeking for, 

The appearance of Montezuma as he was borne in his palen- 
quin, by his attendants, and afterward stood before Cortez; was 
that of a proud monarch. The same impression was made by the 
Inca of Peru. His magnificence drove all thought of the bar- 
baric age froin the minds of the Spaniards. It was gold that glit- 
tered before them. The result was that expedition after expedi- 
tion was sent to the new world with the expectation that gold was 
to be found everywhere. America was confounded with the land 
of Cathay, and the marvelous stories which Marco Polo told 
seemed to have been confirmed by the discoveries made by the 
Spaniards. The supposition was that America and Asia were the 
same country. Even Columbus believed this and expected to 
reach this famous land. The delusion was not dispelled until Bal- 
boa stood upon the mountain and looked out to the west and beheld 
the waters of the Pacific rolling in their magnificence. Balboa 
heard of the land of Peru, and the riches that were to be found 
there, but he did not reach this land. He was imprisoned by his 
enemies and was beheaded. Soon after this Pizarro and his 
troops sailed over the waters of the Pacific, reached the land of the 
Incas and commenced the conquest of Peru. The Inca was taken 
and held as a prisoner in his own palace, and in order to be re- 
leased promised that he would fill the room in which he was, with 
gold. Stories were told of these marvelous discoveries but the 
most exciting thing was that gold so much abounded in the 
country. Bronze and copper relics were also seen in considerable 
abundance, both in Mexico and Peru, but no one thought they 
were worthy of notice. All were eager for the precious metal. 

It was a new world which they had discovered and they im- 
agined that it was a world in which a high state of civilization had 
always existed; a state which was equal to that of Greece and 
Egypt in their palmy days. The stories that were told of the 
magnificent cities deepened this impression, and filled all Europe 
with astonishment. The impression did not pass away. Even 
De Soto, the famous explorer, thought that he would find gold in 
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the new lands. With this impression he was able to gather a large 
company from the best families of Spain and many noblemen em- 
barked with him, for the new Eldorado. The picture of De Soto 
and his troops, gathered upon the coast of Florida, is familiar to 
all. It was a proud array, but an array of those who were doomed 
to disappointment. 

De Soto found the natives of Florida dwelling in villages, 
which were surrounded by extensive carn fields, using the bow 
and arrow for their chief weapon, but the only metal that was in 
their hands was the = which they themselves had found 
among the mountains. ey remembered the conquests of Mex- 
ico and Peru, and imagined that there were similar cities in this 
region. Everywhere they went, they imagined that the next day 
would bring to them a revelation of the hidden treasure. Copper 
was not what they were looking for, and they paid no attention to 
its presence among the people. Pearls were brought to them in 
great quantities, and some of the soldiers carried bags full of 
them, but it was not long before they were ready to throw them 


away in their disappointment. 


Q' 


COPPER BOSSES FROM FLORIDA. 


They passed through village after village, toward the moun- 
tains, where they thought gold might be hidden. Buffalo robes 
and a peculiar kind of dog was brought to them, but the mountains 
yielded no precious metal. Day after day, month after month the 
army of De Soto made their way to the west, fighting the natives 
who resisted them, burning their villages. They left behind them 
a blackened path. At last they came upon the great river, and 
were astonished at its great breadth and the depth of its waters. 
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Stories were told to them of a people who dwelt still farther to the 
westward, and lived in great houses. They imagined that these. 
cities were similar to those of Mexico and Peru, and if they could 
reach them they would find the gold for which they were seek- 
ing. They were however doomed again to disappointment for 
there was no gold to be found in all the region, and the only metal 
which was to be had was the copper which they despised. This 
metal was everywhere abundant and was often wrought into orna- 
ments which the chieftains wore upon their persons. It was even 
wrought into tools which were used for mechanical purposes. It 
was also moulded and cut into shapes which served as religious 
symbols but it was not gold. No such magnificence as Monte- 
zuma presented came before their eyes. It was a bitter disap- 
pointment:to De Soto. He had known of the success of Cortez, 
and the famous expedition of Pizarro, but here he found no such 
cities as existed in Mexico or Peru. It was a long march to the 
west and the soldiers became weary. The equipments which they 
carried with them gradually disappeared. Many of the soldiers 
who were so proud and brave had fallen and died by the way. 





EAR ORNAMENTS, GRAVER AND CROSS. 


The armour in which they were clad had worn out. They were in 
rags and shoeless. The magnificence of the army had disap- 
peared. They were only a band of tireless wanderers. . They 
were impoverished, yet obedient. It did not avail that bands of 
natives passed before their eyes, propelling their large and grace- 
ful canoes. It did not satisfy them when they saw the chiefs 
dwelling on the high mounds, surrounded by the signs of 
authority. 

It was evident that the people were well organized and were 
comfortable and prosperous, but there were no such cities as had 
been found in the regions to the southwest. There was evidence 
enough that copper was abundant. Shells also were used as 
ornaments, textile fabrics were also common, but the halls of 
Montezuma seemed to them like a dream which had passed away. 

The point which we make in this connection is that De Soto 
in his famous expedition through the Gulf States, unconsciously 
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found the key to the social status of all the tribes dwelling, not 


. only there but elsewhere through the continent, 


The discovery of gold in Mexico, Central America and Peru did 
not show the real social status of the people, who dwelt through- 
out the continent in prehistoric times, for they were in the stone 
age, but bordering on the copper age, which generally intervenes 
between the stone and the bronze, What we may predicate of the 
prehistoric inhabitants in Europe and Asia we can also predicate 
of the tribes of America, 

II. A second fact is important, it is that the description that 
has been given by nearly all the early explorers proves that copper 
was the metal most common and widespread, and indicated the 
social status of the people. Bronze was common in Mexico and 
Peru. The early voyagers who afterward passed up the Atlantic 
coast, as far as the New England states, found copper in quite 
general use. 

The artist Wyethe, who ac- 
comipanied the voyagers to th» 
regions north of the Potomac 
has, given a series of pictures 
which represents the people as 
they gathered into their feasts, 
in their -mourning ceremonies 
and in their war-like expedi- 
tions. From these pictures we 
learn about the dress of the peo- 
ple. Some of the pictures repre- 
sent the native chiefs, clad in 
their military array wearing hel- 
mets in the form of an eagle,also 
breast plates made out of copper 
disks, knee bands wrought out 
of pearls and beads; their whole — 

CRESCENT MACE. person showing their love of 
ornament. Copper was also used in prehistoric times. Longfel- 
low has written a description of the “skeleton in armour,” and 
many have thought that it was some lone wanderer who had died 
in the wilderness, but it is plain that it was an Indian warrior who 
had been buried with his armour, made of copper bangles, wrap- 
ped around him. There are also old engravings which represent 
the Peruvian chiefs as wearing upon their heads. helmets, and 
above them_ objects. which look. like masons’ trowels. These 








"rests were made of bronze or copper. They represent the shape 


of. the Mexican ax-blade, which is the- same asthat. found in 


fitted into the end of :a crooked war. club, and..were the. symbols 
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of military power, but they were sometimes placed upon the sum- 
mit of the helmet as badges. Axes of this kind have been found 
in Mexico’ made. of bronze, but the majority of them are made 
of copper. 

Spanish writers are unanimous in calling them copper axes 
or taus, money. They became objects of barter among the Span- 
_iards.- Copper bells were also common among the natives. There 
are many copper relics which have been exhumed from graves and 
from shell mounds; these show that copper was common and 
was used as personal ornaments by both men and women and 
yet was regarded in a sense precious and sacred. There are large 
plates now in possession of Mr. Clarence Moore of Philadelphia, 
which in their ornamentation show that they were used as symbols. 
There are also many specimens of copper, which have been 
wrought into shape and represent the mythologic figures, human 
forms, with the beaks of birds and wings extending from their 
shoulders, dancing figures also with wings, other figures such as 
warriors contending with one another. 





BRACELETS. 

The official regalia was evidently made out of copper. Many 
of these copper plates and wrought specimens of copper are to be 
found in the United States Museum, among them a human figure 
with the wings of a bird and the horns of a deer, with various 
symbols scattered over the person. They show that the lines be- 
tween animals, birds and human beings were obliterated and all 
were mingled together. The serpents’ heads were often repre- 
senten with crosses and circles and other symbols; bears’ claws 
were also sympobls ; bones have been found in mounds with all 
these symbols marked upon them. 

The Aztecs had axes, chisels and adzes made of copper. No 
instrument in Mexico is more common than the copper taus. 
These were hammered into shape so as to show the flanges on 
either side. Dr. Valentine has described these in an article pub- 
lished. by the American Antiquarian Society and there is no doubt 
that. they were used as sacred symbols. The Montezuma battle 
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ax was made of copper. The most remarkable feature in these 
copper axes is that they so much resemble the bronze axes found 
in Europe, in Egypt and in India and all ovet the globe. The 
Egyptian blade of Beni Hassen resembles the copper ax of the 
Incas. The harness makers of today have in their hands a knife 
resembling the copper tau. It is a significant fact that a figure 
resembling in form and attitude the Hindu Buddha was found in 
a mound in Georgia, which Dr. Wilson thinks is the result of a 
contact with Asia in prehistoric times. The fact that copper im- 
plements are regarded as sacred by the inhabitants of the north- 
west coast, shows that there must have been contact in prehistoric 


times. 

There is a striking resemblance between the knives, spears, 
hoes, axes and helmets found in this country and those found in 
the Pile dwellings of Switzerland. The same is true of the pot- 
tery of this country when compared with Eastern lands. The 
Suastika is common in this country. The serpent figure is also 
used in this country as it was in Babylonia. This suggests that 
there was a contact between this country and Asia in prehistoric 
times. . 

III. The use of copper relics for ornaments is worthy of notice. 
Little cylinders which are rolled up and may be called pendants 
are mingled with beads and form necklaces for children, some of 
them on the St. Clair river and others on the St. Francis in Ar- 
kansas, some in Madisonville, Ohio. Copper ring, found on finger 
bones, copper bracelets, copper beads on a piece of leather, copper 
breast ornaments from Mount Sterling, Kentucky, disks orna- 
ments composed of flat pieces, copper bands, 4%4 inches long fold- 
ed over wood possibly used for spears, wooden disks covered 
with copper, knives and axes, religious symbols everywhere. The 
greatest number of copper relics have been found near the copper 
mines in Wisconsin, where the copper was taken out and carried 
to various parts of the Mississippi Valley. The most interesting 
fact about the copper relics is that so many were used to represent 
the mythology which prevailed. 

If we study the Pile dwellings of Switzerland, the wall forts 
of Italy, the ancient villages.of Thessaly and Asia-Minor and the | 
pyramids of Babylonia, we shall find their counterparts in Ameri- 
ca, but here they belong to the copper age while in Europe and in 
Asia they belong to either the bronze age or the beginning of the 
iron age. There was no phonetic alphabet in America, though 
picture language had reached a high stage, and the beginning of 
writing and of making of books may be recognized. 

What is remarkable is, that we find the relics bearing strik- 
ing resemblances to those found in the far east. The knives, the 
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axes, the hoes, the spears, the arrows, even the shields and the 
helmets were quite similar. The pottery had many features which 
were similar. Their shapes were very much the same, even the 
patterns, and the figures, which are painted upon them. We also 
find the serpent figure common in this country as well as in Baby- 
lonia and the far east. The Suastika has been recognized and 
some think the figure of Buddha has been recognized. 





COPPER BREASTPLATE FROM THE MOUNDS. 


In Florida we shall find copper bosses (fig. 2) which have 
been described by Mr. Clarence Moore, also among the stone 
graves we shall find ear ornaments similar to those found in Ohio, 
(fig. 3.) In this region we shall find the crescent maces, which 
were bourne by the warriors in battle (fig. 4;) copper rings, 
similar to those taken from the altar mounds in Ohio (fig. 5;) 
‘copper breast ornaments, such as have been found among the 
mounds of Ohio (fig. 6;) copper sheaths similar to those shown in 
the cuts (fig. 7;) copper gorgets and bracelets, (fig. 8;) many 
specimens of which have been exhumed in the mounds of Ohio. 
The most remarkable relics will be those which represent the 
mythlogic figures, cut out of their copper plates representing 
human figures. Also in the same locality we find the head of a 
serpent and many other strange figures, which remind us of the 
far east. (9-10.) Here also we will find copper sheaths, which 
were probably placed around pieces of wood and used as breast- 
plate or ornaments. 

We may pass over the Rocky Mountains and enter any of the 
rivers which enter the Pacific. We will pass through several sav- 
savage tribes who do not seem to have used copper, but as we reach 
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- the northwest coast we will find the women still wearing bracelets, 
similar to those worn by the women formerly dwelling on. the 
Tennessee and the Cumberland river and. other branches that 
lead into the Ohio. Here the men may be seen having in their 
hands huge pieces of copper which have been wrought into shape 
and are still regarded as sacred. Copper is a matter of barter 
as much as blankets. 

There were in America no such domestic animals as were 
common in the Lake dwelling in Europe through a peculiar breed 
of dogs existed in the gulf states; a breed which has been rep- 
resented bythe pottery relics found in Florida. These are in con- 
trast to the dogs which were common among the Indians of Wis- 
consin, which resembled the prairie wolves more than they did 
ordinary dogs. There were elks and moose, antelopes and buf- 
falo, which might have been domesticated had the aborigines been 
patient enough, but the only locality where domestic animals were 
found at the time of the discovery was in Peru. There the llama 
was in use for carrying burdens over the mountains. 

Copper relics, _were everywhere present. We may 
go from the mouth of the St. Lawrence, up through the chain of 
the great lakes and then across to the head waters of the great 
river and find copper relics everywhere present. The character 
of these relics is as important as their distribution. They were 
not confined to mere weapons of war, nor to agricultural tools, nor 
even to ornaments and military ensigns, but often had a mytho- 
logic significance. Some of them seem to suggest a system 
of religion, somewhat ‘similar to that which prevailed in Europe 


at the opening of history. Among these may be mentioned the 


eagle men, or winged figures, and the so-called fighting figures. 
They seem to tell the story of the contest between the supernatural 
beings. The tendency was to mingle animals and birds and human 
creatures together and ascribe the same attributes to each in their 
art as well as in their mythology. The copper stencils which have 
been found in the altar mounds near Hopeton, Ohio, illustrate 
this point. There were bone carvings found in the same locality 
which showed a delicacy of touch at the same time the force of 
mythology. “4 

Wisconsin seemed to be the source of the copper, but here 
there were more knives and spears and fish-hooks and other 
articles for common use. The mythology of this region being 
embodied in the emblematic mounds rather than in the relics. 

IV. What is very important in this connection is that copper 
was everywhere associated with other-relics, which are ‘indicative 
that this people had passed out from the lower stage of savagery, 
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and had come into a social condition similar to that which ex- 
isted in Europe before the opening of history. The evidence 
of this is found in the fact that there were pile villages on the 
sea coast, and permanent villages everywhere. The rock in- 
scriptions, and the inscribed stones are evidence that they were 
approaching that stage, in which the are of writing begins. The 
totem system prevailed extensively. A social organization was 
peculiar, mythology abounded and was very suggestive. This 
mythology.was embodied in the emblematic mounds of Wis- 

consin and was hown in the copper relics of the stone graves, 
, and was also embodied in the carved columns of the Northwest 
coast but was especially manifest in the copper relics which are 
found in all parts of the continent. 

Let us take the winged images which are found near the 
Etowah mound in Georgia. Some have mistaken these for angels. 
It will be remembered that there was a time when the impression 
prevailed that America was settled by the lost tribes of Israel. 
The winged figures, however, are purely American and represent: 
the mythologic creatures which were supposed to be half human 
and half animal. These creatures have beaks and claws and 
expanded wings, and hold daggers ‘in their hands, and seem to 
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COPPER SHEATH. 


be fighting. They remind us of the winged lions of Babylonia, 
and the priests with wings on their shoulders. They illustrate 
the growth and progress of religious symbolism on both con- 
tinents. They also suggest that the copper age came in before 
the bronze age, even in the far east. The same is true of the 
copper spools which are found among the stone graves and the 
mounds of Ohio. The copper tablets and engraved bones, which 
have been found in the mounds in Ohio, are especially interest- 
ing, as they suggest that there was a mingling of human and 
animal figures, here, similar to that found in Oriental lands. 
The serpent symbol is also very common and reminds us of the 
serpent worship in the far east. These figures represent 
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the mythology of the copper age, though there is a strong re- 
semblance between some of the figures found in the stone graves, 
and those found in Central America. When we come to the 
ordinary weapons such as the spear heads, knives, and lances, we 
find a remarkable resembiance to those which were made of 
steel, in civilized countries, and yet they bear the marks of an 
aboriginal culture. These were the weapons of the aborigines of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

There are various personal ornaments, such as copper rings, 
and breast plates, and armlets. The gorgets, pendants, and per- 
forated stones were associated with the copper ornaments, the 
incised figures upon bone are all significant of a high stage 
of art. 

The point which we wish to illustrate is that the stage of 
culture in America at the time of its discovery is similar to 
that which existed in Europe, Asia and Africa at the opening of 
history, but was superior to that which existed in the stone 
age, and copper is the real index to the social condition at that 
time. 





COPPER BRACELETS FROM THE MOUNDS. 


What that state of society was, has been shown by Mr. L. H. 
Morgan who has made a special study of ancient society. 

He says that there were three stages of progress. The first 
was savagery, the second barbarism and the third civilization. 
Each of these were divided into three grades: lower, middle, and 
upper grades. The majority of the aborigines in America were 
in the upper stage of savagery, some of them were in the lower 
stage of barbarism. Barbarism was signalized in the old world 
by four events, the discovery of the cereals, the domestication 
of animals, the use of stone in architecture, skill in melting 
iron ore. In Europe at the opening of history, the people had 
discovered the metals, had alloyed copper with tin and so made 
bronze. They invented the furnace and had begun to use iron 
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tco!s, such as the ax, sword and plough, and had domestic ani- 
mals. According to this definition the majority of the natives 
cf North America were savages, but the most advanced of them 
were barbarians. There was no civilization on the continent, 
still if we compare the people of Central America with those of 
India and China, and call the latter barbarians we will have a 
pretty good picture of the stage of culture reached on the con- 
tinent, even after the iron was introduced, but preceding that age 
were the bronze and copper ages. We here quote the language of 
Heiwald, who has drawn a picture of the state of society in 
Europe at the opening of history: 

“It is a fact assured to science that a race of hunters, of 
agriculturists and of artisans lived in Helvetia eight or ten cen- 
turies before the time of the war of Troy, and that the same 
condition prevailed in Germany on the coast of the Baltic quite 
late in history. 





SERPENT HEAD IN STENCIL. 


It would be. absurd to suppose that those primitive tribes 
had proceeded to the fabrication of bronze without having pre- 
viously availed themselves of copper and tin. 

In Hindustan, in Central Asia and in America the age of 
bronze succeeded that of copper, and that of copper in turn suc- 
ceeded the age of stone. The villages of the age of bronze 
much surpass those of the preceding period. Once in possession 
of metal, industry attained a great superiority. The ax continued 
to be the faithful comrade of the warrior. Among the industrial 
remains we find knives, stone for grinding and sharpening, need- 
les, pins, weaver shuttles, fish hooks, quirts, toys, ornaments, and 

‘pieces of amber. About the people who dwelt in the lake 
villages we know iittle. The relics speak a language no less 
eloquent than that left by the Roman conquerors. It is evident 
that the people wlio occupied the lake dwellings of Europe were 
passing from the stone age to the bronze age, but owing to their 
proximity to the civilized nations on the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean they were prevented from developing what might have been 
called the copper age. Still the stage of culture which they 
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reached was in many respects similar to that which prevailed in 
America at the time of its discovery. ‘The period of the lake 
dwellings began in Europe, long before the date of history, but 
it continued long after, so that we may become familiar with its 
peculiarities. Jt may be well then to study the condition which 
prevailed in America during the copper age. 

If we look over the entire continent as it was represented 
to us by the earliest explorers we will find that the stage of 
culture fell behind the civilization which prevailed in India, in 
China, in Babylonia, Egypt, and Greece, but it was equal to 
that which prevailed in Europe during the latter part of the 
stone age, and the beginning of the bronze age. There were 
no iron tools in use, there were very few domestic animals. The 
people had not yet invented the alphabet, they had no use for 
iron, though it was abundant, but they did use copper, and in 





COPPER BRACELETS FROM THE NORTHWEST COAST. 


As to the date when the copper age was introduced into 
America we have no knowledge, but it is probable it was as 
early as the time of the lake dwelling in Europe, but after the 
time of the cave dwellers. The point which we make is that the 
copper relics which have been gathered so carefully by so many 
collectors, give a better idea of what the stage of culture was 
than any other objects. Next to them are the beautiful carved 
pipes which are so numerous, and next to these are the textile 
fabrics and the basketry. We may compare the picture pre- 
sented by these objects with that which is presented by some 
of the authors in Europe who have made a study of the archae- 
ology there. 

V__ The various collections of copper are to be considered 
next. We have spoken of the copper that was seen by De Soto in 
the hands of the natives in the Gulf states. Mr. Clarence Moore 
has been exploring the mounds and shell heaps of Florida and 
has described the relics which he has discovered. Among these 
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are many beautiful specimens of pottery, but the most interesting 
are the specimens of copper. Some of these are in the shape 
of copper disks, copper beads, copper bosses, which are represent- 
ed in the cut. These were probably used as a dress ornament. 

Copper relics were found among the stone graves of Ten- 
nessee. These have been described by Gen. Gates P. Thurston 
in his valuable book on Tennessee. The most interesting of these 
relics were the shell gorgets, but a copper ornament in the shape 
of a cross was discovered’by him in an aboriginal cemetery, also 
many spool ornaments plated with copper. The next collection 
which comes up for notice is that which has been gathered by 
Prof. Putnam. In this collection are many copper spears from 
New Jersey, copper implements and tools from Mexico, copper 
axes from San Luis Potosi, also nine copper axes from Oaxaca, 
a copper hoe or knife resembling the chopping knife common 
with the modern housekeeper. It is from Oaxaca. These were 
called the Mexican tau. Mr. Alexander Agassiz found copper 
relics in Peru, among them a trowel from Ancon, Peru, and a 
club with a star shaped head made of copper. 





COPPER KNIVES FROM: MEXICO. 


The collections of copper in Wisconsin are especially worthy 
of notice. Mr. Hamilton of Two Rivers has probably the largest 
collection found in the state. These are made into arrow heads, 
spear heads, fish hooks, axes and knives. Mr. W. H. Holmes 
' found copper among the cliff dwellers of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. Quite a collection of copper relics may be found in the 
cabinet of the University of Vermont at Burlington, also in the 
cabinet of the Museum of Natural History in New York, another 
in the museum at Albany which has been described by Rev. Mr. 
Beauchamp. Quite a collection of copper relics may be found 
in the Historical Society of Cleveland, O. These were gathered 
in part by Col. Whittlesey, who was the former secretary. There © 
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is a small collection of copper relics in the museum of the His- 
torical Society at Columbus, Ohio; a large collection, also, in 
the Field Columbian Museum of Chicago. Many of these were 
gathered by Mr. J. O. Dorsey in Peru and were on exhibition at 
the World’s Fair in 1893. A very interesting collection is in 
the Davenport Academy. The pipes here are very numerous and 
interesting, but the collection of copper is also very valuable. The 
copper relics are perhaps more numerous in Wisconsin than any 
other state. Large numbers of them may be found in the cabinets 
of Beloit College aand at Madison. Another collection may be 
found in the Museum of Natural History in Milwaukee. . 

There are a number of collections in St. Louis, many of 
them gathered on the great American bottoms opposite that city. 
There are also many collections on the Pacific coast, some 
of them in British Columbia, others at Seattle and Tacoma in 
Washington, also in Oregon, and in California. Of course the 
largest collection is found in the National Museum in Wash- 
ington, D. C. There are also large collections in the National 
Museum in the City of Mexico. These collections represent the 
different districts in which copper abounded. They represent 
the different character of the copper relics in America; they 
show that the copper age prevailed throughout the entire con- 
tinent and was one which continued up to the time of the dis- 
covery. 

The symbolism seen in the copper relics which come to 
us from the stone graves, in the carved columns of the northwest 
coast, in the pottery and other figures found among the cliff 
dwellers,and in in the various relics found in Central America and 
Peru, all carry our thoughts back to the strange figures which 
prevailed in Egypt, Babylonia and India, though there is no 
such state of civilization here as existed there. Yet they all 
show the progress of thought and the system of mythology which 
has prevailed in those lands in which the book of revelation has 
made itself felt. They show the various symbols which have 
attended idolatry everywhere. 
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The announcement is made by Dr. Bosanquet, director of the 
British School of Archzology at Athens, that he has discovered 
on the bank of the River Eurotas, near the site of the ancient 
city of Sparta, the famous temple of Artemis with many statu- 
eftes, gold, silver and ivory ornaments and other relics. Dr. Bo- 
sanquet first communicated his discovery to King Edward, who 
to-day telegraphed his congratulations. 

The temple of Artemis (Diana of the Ephesians) was found- 
ed 600 years before the Christian Era, in Ephesus, and was re- 
built 200 years later. The temple was ionic, dipteral, oct: style, 
with twenty-one columns on the flanks, and measured 164 by 
342% feet. The base diameter of the columns was six feet, their 
height fifty-five feet. The bases of thirty-six columns of 
the front and rear were beautifully sculptured with figures in re- 
lief. The cella had interior ranges of columns, Ionic in the lower 
tier, Corinthian above. 
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The exploration of Central Asia has been undertaken by the 
French Geographical Society. The object is to excavate the 
ruins of the country beyond Tibet, with a view to laying bare 
the traces and evidences which can throw light upon the ancient 
civilization which once flourished there. This mission has been 
intrusted to a comparatively young man. His name is M. Peliot, 
and he is professor of Chinese at Hanoi. During the Boxer out- 
break of 1900 M. Peliot was in Peking, and went through the 
siege of the legations, distinguishing himself by several acts of 
valor. 
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During the year 1904-05 the work of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund was carried on in two places, at Deir el-Bahari and on the 
peninsula of Sinai. At the former place M. Naville continued 
his laborious task of excavating the temple of Mentuhotep III., 
laying bare the ramp, the southern colonnade, and the great cen- 
tral platform. This last structure was apparently not the base 
of an actual pyramid, and soundings have failed to reveal any 
tomb within its area. Around it, however, several tombs of 
priestesses and princesses were disclosed, one of the latter 
adorned with quite remarkable sculptured reliefs, representing 
the life of Princess Kauit in the lower world. The work at Deir 
el-Bahari is not yet completed. The expedition on the Sinaitic 
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peninsula was in charge of Mr. Petrie, whose first visit was to 
the ancient turquoise mines of Maghara, whence he reports that 
the modern mining company which worked the old site in I9o1, 
-has utterly destroyed twenty-four of the ancient inscriptions be- 
fore noted at that place, and has injured six others, leaving only 
eleven intact. These have now been removed to the Cairo mu- 
seum. A recognition of distinctly Ethiopian characteristics in a 
portrait of Sanekht, the first king of the third dynasty, leads Mr. 
Petrie to surmise that the second dynasty may have been over- 
thrown by an Ethiopian invasion. At Serabit el-Khidem Mr. 
Petrie completely cleared the temple and its surroundings, find- 
ing many new inscriptions, and copying others completely for 
the first time. One piece of sculpture was discovered which is 
ranked by the explorer as not only of great historic interest, but 
among the best specimens of Egyptian art. This is a head of 
Queen Thyi, with her name on the front of her crown. It is well 
figured in the Fund’s “Archeological Report,” just issued. The 
existence of lavers evidently for ceremonial purification, of al- 
tars for incense, and of an immense mass of ashes before the 
sacred cave, apparently the débris from burned offerings, points 
to Semitic ritua! in this place. A similar indication of Semitic in- 
fluence is found in the sacred stones, or bethels, “on every high 
hill.” Mr. Petrie will continue his investigation of Semitic re- 
lations in early Egyptian history by work the present year in the 
eastern side of the Delta, under the Egyptian Research Account. 
The results of the year’s work at Deir el-Bahari will be published 
in the fifth memoir of the Fund on that subject, while Mr. 
Petrie’s investigations will appear in an atlas of plans and in- 
scriptions, with translations, published by the Fund, and in a 
more popular book of narrative and description, accompanied by 
160 photographs, which Mr. Murray is to issue. 
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The University of Liverpool’s excavations in Egypt last season 
met with very satisfactory success. Mr. Garstang was compelled 
to abandon for the present his digging at Hierakonpolis on ac- 
count of the extreme dryness, but not until he had established 
that what he calls the Great Fact there was built upon the site 
of a predynastic cemetery hitherto unworked. Nearly two hun- 
dred archaic graves were here uncovered and photographed. At 
Hissayeh, south of Edfu, he discovered some historic pottery 
and wooden objects of a type claimed to be different from any- 
thing yet found elsewhere, as also some hieroglyphic papyri of 
late Pharaonic times. The season’s work came to an end with 
Esneh; where the whole site was conceded to the expedition 
through the courtesy of Professor Sayce, and some memorials 
of the Hyksos period were found, together with two tombs of 
unusual design of the time of Rameses VI. All the objects 
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brought back to England will be exhibited in the Institute of 
Archeology at Liverpool, The University of Liverpool has sent 
an expedition under Mr. Garstang to make explorations and ex- 
cavations in the vicinity of Esneh. 
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At the last meeting of the Archzological Institute of Amer- 
ica, Dr. Caroline L. Ransom, of Bryn Mawr College, read a 
paper on “Chronological Survey of the Forms of Egyptian 
Stools, Chairs and Couches.” The paper was accompanied by 
twenty-two lantern slides, showing typical designs. Dr. Ransom 
classified Egyptian furniture according to the forms of supports. 
While legs of rectangular section or of the appearance of turned 
work are not unknown, the supports carved to represent bulls’ 
or lions’ legs are most common. Couches and stools with bulls’ 
legs are the earliest forms, but even in the Old Kingdom the 
stool with lions’ legs is introduced. In the New Empire the lions’ 
legs completely supersede the older form of support for all 
chairs and couches. The front supports of the seat or couch 
imitate the forelegs of the bull or lion, and the back legs of the 
piece of furniture are carved in the form of the animal’s hind 
legs. Perhaps many of the extant small bulls’ legs of wood and 
ivory, which are commonly. ascribed to small boxes and caskets, 
may be derived from models of chairs and couches. In the New 
Empire, high-backed chairs are much more prevalent than earli- 
er. There is a general tendency toward increased comfort seen 
also in the curve of the back of the chairs and the hollowing out 
of the seat. Vertical and diagonal braces form a kind of truss- 
work between the rounds and rails of many New Empire chairs 
and stools. New Empire couches with lions’ legs, such as the 
counch found by Mr. Davis in the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings, and illustrated in the Century Magazine for November 
last, were shown to have footboards, but no headboards. This 
is clear on the evidence of terra-cotta models of figures reclin- 
ing on couches of the type in question, for the feet of the reclin- 
ing persons are toward the one rail of the couch, and the per- 
son’s head is supported on a head-rest at the other end of the 
couch, where there is no rail. 
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The American School at Athens purposes to publish in the 
near future an authoritative and adequate account of the cele- 
brated temple known as the Erechtheum, an account that shall 
be of value alike to the historian, the archeologist, the artist, and 
the architect. The arrangements for this work were made by the 
late Director, Dr. Heermance, who was to contribute a discus- 
sion of the inscriptions. His manuscript, which was left in a 
state almost ready for publication, will be completed by Mr. 
Lacey D. Laskey, at present Secretary of the School. The marble 
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sculptures have been entrusted to Professor Harold N. Fowler. 
The architectural remains have been studied by Mr. Gorham 
Phillips Stevens, for two years fellow in Architecture of the 
School—the second year on the Carnegie foundation—and at 
present of the office of McKim, Mead & White. Some of Mr. 
Stevens’ drawings and reconstructions have been used, though 
necessarily greatly reduced in scale in the article “The East Wall 
of the Erechtheum” in the Jan.-March American Journal of 
Archaeology. Mr. Stevens’ demonstration in this article that the 
east wall of the Erechtheum was pierced by two windows can- 
not fail to command attention. 





£). 
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Dr. Edgar James Banks contributes to the April Open Court, 
an article on “The Statue of King David, and what It Teaches.” 
This statue of David has the distinction of being the oldest 
statue in the world. It is the only perfect Babylonian statue and 
the only one in the round with the arms free from the body. Its 
execution testifies to the advance of civilization during the fifth 
millennium, B. C.; the art of that age in Babylonia seems to 
have equalled the art of any other. In the same number: Pro- 
fessor Edgar L. Larkin, Director of the Lower Observatory on 
Echo Mountain in the Sierra Madre Range, contributes an arti- 
cle entitled “The Waning Light of Egypt,” showing how the pro- 
gression of the sun’s position in the ecliptic causes a change in 
the direction of the solar light which in ancient days figured 
prominently in man’s religious ritual. 


). 
U 





In answer to numerous enquiries, we would say that Ameri- 
can subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration fund have fallen off 
so largely that the entire American committee has resigned. The 
finances of the fund are, chiefly for this reason, not in a flourish- 
ing condition. Sir John Evans has retired from the presidency, 
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When did the Exodus occur? According to Egyptologists, 
Ramses II must be regarded as the Pharaoh under whom Moses 
first saw the light, so the chronological relations—having regard 
to the great age of the two contemporaries, Ramses II and 
Moses—demand that Meneptah II should be acknowledged as 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus. Now comes Mr. George W. Shaw 
in an article entitled “The Period of the Exodus,” in the April 
Monist, who endeavors to prove that the Exodus occurred during 
the latter portion of the reign of Setnekht, that is to say, a 
short time before that of Ramses III began. Says Mr. Shaw: 
“Bunsen has shown that the Hebrew chronology throws only a 
feeble light on the question. The irreconcilable statement of the 
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received text, the Septuagint, are Josephus, and the doubt which 
of the judges are synchronous throw the matter into confusion. 
One gleam of light is visible. These were between Aaron, who was 
the high priest at the time of the Exodus, and Zodac, who an- 
nointed Solomon B. C. 1o10, eleven high priests succeeding each 
other by the law of primogeniture. Taking twenty-two years, the 
average length of the reigns of hereditary monarchs as a criter- 
ion, their administrations would fill a period of two hundred and 
forty-two years, or only ten years more than the interval be- 
tween B. C. 1010 and 1272. This estimate, however, unreliable 
as to the exact numbers, is sufficiently near the tenth to discredit 
the period of four hundred years of the received text (440 of the 
Septuagint) given as intervening between. the Exodus and the 
building of the temple, and to indicate approximately the cor- 
rectness of the data above given.” 

It is very unfortunate, that owing to the wholly unneces- 
sary trouble in the American branch of the Egypt Exploration 
fund, the subscriptions have so fallen off that it will be impos- 
sible for Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt to continue their work at 
Oxyrhynchus after this year. Their work this past year for 
the Greco-Roman branch was more richly productive of papyri 
than of the year previous, though the pieces were for the most 
part of tHe first four centuries of the present era, and included 
fewer theological and classical fragments than were found in 
the earlier excavations. Among the Hibeh papyri, which will be 
published in June, are a number of marked interest, such as facts 
of perhaps “Tyro” of Sophocles, the “Oineus” of Euripides, a 
gnomic poem of Epicharmus, the play of Philemon on which 
Plautus based his “Aulularia,” with sixty-eight consecutive 
verses probably from Menander, reveal portions of Lysias 
against Theozotides, previously known by title only, fragments 
of Euripides’ “Alcestis,” “Iphigenia in Tauris” and “Electra,” 
fifteen or sixteen centuries earlier than the medieval MSS., 
and three hundred lines from the treatise on rhetoric now gen- 
erally assigned to Anaximenes. Other Homeric fragments are 
said to add new weight to the contention of the editors concern- 
ing the Alexandrian origin of the Homeric vulgate. 

When we consider that for many generations there existed 
mutual relations between the Egyptian and the Semitic races, 
it is not surprising that we should find many traces of Egyptian 
influence in the Old and New Testaments. We find many in- 
stances of the influence of Semitic manners on the Egyptian 
spirit and customs, and also the use of Semitic: words which the 
Egyptians employed in place of good Egyptian expressions, like 
Rosh, “head,” Sar, “king,” Beit, “a house,” Ketem, “gold,” 
Barak, “to bless,” Bab, “a dove,” Birkata, “a lake,” and many 
others. It is only within the last few decades that students have 
been sufficiently well provided with mythological texts and com- 
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mentaries of the necessary material to fully consider the relation- 
ship of Egyptian mythology to Jewish religion. Although Lieb- 
lein, Volker, Groff and Cheyne have touches upon the matter, 
yet the subject has as yet not been fully treated in the light of 
our present knowledge. 





£) 
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Professor Flinders Petrie is busy this year on the eastern 
side of the Delta, working for the Egyptian Research Account. 
The Archeological report of the Egypt Exploration Fund is 
just issued, and contains an account of the work of Professor 
Petrie on the peninsula of Sinai. His first visit was to the ancient 
turquoise mines of Maghara, whence he reports that the modern 
mining company which worked the old site in 1901, has utterly 
destroyed twenty-five of the ancient inscriptions before noted in 
that place, and has injured six others, leaving only eleven intact. 
These have now been removed to the Cairo museum. A recogni- 
tion of distinctly Ethiopian characterictics in a portrait of Sane- 
kht, the first king of the third dynasty, leads Mr. Petrie to sur- 
mise that the second dvnasty may have been overthrown by an 
Ethiopian invasion. At Serabit el-Khadem Mr. Petrie com- 
pletely cleared the temple and its surroundings, finding many 
new inscriptions, and copying others completely for the first 
time. One piece of sculpture was discovered which is ranked 
by the explorer as not only of great historic interest, but among 
the best specimens of Egyptian art. This is a head of Queen 
Thyi, with her name on the front of her crown. This is illus- 
trated in the present report. 
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Professor David G. Lyon, of Harvard, will be the Director of 
the American School at Jerusalem during the year 1906-1907. 
Dr. Reissner has been appointed Field Director of the Expedition 
to be sent to Palestine under the auspices of the Semitic Museum 
of Harvard University. 
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A Memorial Volume to the late President William Rainey 
Harper, consisting of articles by the most prominent Semitic 
scholars of America, has been arranged under the editorship 
of Robert Francis Harper, Francis Brown and George F. Moore. 

Professor James H. Breasted reports a successful year of 
work for the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of 
Chicago, Egyptian Section. Dr. Breasted returns to the Uni- 
versity for the Summer Quarter and will leave again for the 
Soudan in September. 

Professor Max Margolis, of the Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, and Professor Olaf -A. Toffteen of the Western 
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Theological Seminary, Chicago, will be attached to the Semitic 
Faculty of the University of Chicago for the Summer Quarter, 
1906. 

In the forthcoming (July) number of A. J. S. L. Dr. Muss- 
Arnolt has a long article on Recent Contributions to Assyriology 
in which he reviews the work of Fossey, Virolleaud and Prince. 

M. HAKKONER. 
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THE EXCAVATOR’S SPADE AND THE BIBLE. 
By Tue Rev. A. F. SHaAurrcer, D.D. 


No book has been so often attacked as the Bible. And in the 
Bible, it is the Old Testament particularly that has been assailed. 
To follow and repel all these assaults would not be possible 
in a brief article like this. But it may be helpful to look at 
some of the charges that have been made by sceptics against 
the Biblical narrative, and see how excavations in Bible lands 
have shown that the Bible is right and the sceptics wrong. 

For example, it has been said that the whole story of the 
fight of the kings with each other, as told in the 14th chapter of 
Genesis, could not be true, for “there was no such communica- 
tion between the far East and Palestine” as that chapter sets 
forth. At the time that this affirmation was made, we had no 
means of controverting it. But now we have discovered that 
long before Abraham’s day, Sargon of Accad, from the far 
East, marched three times to Palestine, and actually left there 
an inscription stating this fact. So, as in so many other cases. 
— Biblical record proves to be true, and its critics to be mis- 
taken. 

Again, the story of Israel’s oppression in Egypt has been 
denied as unhistorical. There was no such oppression, said 
some sceptics. Now this criticism, too, has been shown to be 
false. If you turn to Exodus i. 11, you read: “Therefore did 
they set over them (the Israelites), taskmasters, to afflict them 
with their burdens; and they built for Pharaoh treasure cities, 
Pithom and Ramses.” As this did not accomplish what the 
Egyptians desired, we read in Exodus, v. 7, 8: “Ye shall no 
more give the people straw to make brick, and the tale of bricks 
which they did make heretofore ye shall lay upon them.” And 
later on we read that the taskmasters said to the people: “Go 
therefore now and work, for there shall no straw be given unto 
you, yet shall ye deliver the tale of bricks.” So far the record 
of the Word. 

Now in these later years, thirty-two centuries after these 
events, what do we find on making excavations in Egypt? At 
Pithom they have excavated these very “treasure cities,” and 
have found the lower layer of bricks to be well made with 
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straw. Then come layers of bricks that have poorer straw, which 
points to the time when the poor Israelites had to collect their 
own straw as best they could. Then come other layers of 
bricks that have no straw at all, which we imay well suppose 
to have been made when even what straw the slaves could gather 
gave out. We read of sermons in stones. But here we have 
sermons in bricks, and they preach to us this truth, that the 
Word of God is true, and that the history that it ‘records is 
reliable. Never again will it be said that the story of the op- 
pression of Israel in Egypt is a figment of the writer’s imagina- 
tion. 

It used to be said that the Patriarchs were ignorant men, and 
that in all probability they could not even read. It was also 
at one time claimed that Moses could not have written what 
the Bible says he did write, because he did not know how. 
Now no one would any longer make such a statement. We 
know that long before Abraham ever left Ur of the Chaldees, 
they knew well how to read and write, and we have very many 
clay tablets from before his time in our own hands. Indeed, 
the writer himself owns a tablet from Chaldea, which, wher 
Abram left Ur, was already one thousand years old, and is 
therefore today 5,000 years old. These results of the excavator's 
spade have again put to shame the assertions of many sceptical 
critics—Good Tidines. 
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As a result of a recent trip through Palestine and Syria in 
search of traces of pre-historic man, Dr. Max Blanckenhorn has 
come to the conclusion that the invasion of the Israelites in the 
middle of the XIIIth century brought iron, which had hitherto 
been unknown, into Palestine. It was possible, he thought, that 
bronze had been introduced there perhaps 800 years previously, 
but before the only stone implements were known. 


~~ 


The Annual Report of the U. S. National Museum has just 
been issued by the Smithsonian Institution. Six hundred and 
eighty-six pages are occupied with “Contributions to the History 
of American Geology,” by Geo. P. Merrill. Mr. Immanuel M. 
Casanowicz describes the S. S. Howland collection of Buddhist 
Religious Art in the National Museum. The collection was 
made by Mr. Howland during his travels abroad, which extend- 
ed from Iceland to Burma. Most of the objects were obtained 
by him from their original possessors. Besides the objects de- 
scribed, Mr. Howland’s deposit includes also several valuable 
Oriental manuscripts. There are seventeen full page illustra- 
tions. Mr. Heywood Walter Seton-Karr contributes an article 
on “Flint Implements of the Fayum, Egypt.” The article is 
illustrated with twelve plates, containing cuts of 259 knives, ar- 
rowheads, saws, scrapers, knives, spearheads, etc. 
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Book Notes 


Professor W. H. Holmes, chief of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
will urge the Appropriation Committee of Congress to provide 
for the extension of the work of the bureau to enable investiga- 
tion and study of the races inhabiting the newly acquired pos- 
sessions of the United States. He will ask that expeditions be 
sent to Hawaii, Samoa, the Ladrones and, if possible, the Phil- 
ippines. Relative to the need of explorations in these countries, 
Professor Holmes says: “In Hawaii and Samoa we have to deal 
with some fifty thousand people representing a separate branch 
of the human family. These people still in a measure retain 
their primitive languages, beliefs, sects, industries, habits and 
customs, but their condition is undergoing rapid change, and the 
native culture will soon be obliterated. The race itself is rapidly 
disappearing, and so far no adequate scientific record has been 
made of race characteristics. A five years’ ethnological survey of 
these islands should be undertaken by the government without 
delay if Congress is willing to modify the law which, as it stands, 
limits the research to the American Indian.” 


In a recent report of the Bureau of Ethnology, we learn that 
for twenty-six years a corps of especially trained workers has 
been distributed among the various Indian tribes in the United 
States, studying such groups as promised to yield valuable re- 
sults. This has enabled a classification of the tribes into groups 
allied by languages, and has resulted in obtaining knowledge 
indispensable in the proper administration of a country where 
there are so many different elements of each. The work has 
included a study of the numerous sociological, religious and in- 
dustrial problems involved, an acquaintance with which is de- 
clared to be essential in adjusting the tribes to the new and 
strange requirements of civilization. One of the interesting 
branches of the work is the compiling of a dictionary of the 
tribes, embodying in a condensed form the accumulated infor- 
mation of many years. It has been found that within the area 
with which the nation has to deal there’are spoken some three 
hundred languages as distinct from each other as French is from 
English, and that these languages can be grouped in some fifty 
or sixty families. Through these investigations a deeper in- 
sight has been gained into the inner life and character of the 
people, and thus in a large sense of all the primitive peoples, 
than has reached before by any agency whatever. 


Peasant Life in the Holy Land. By Rev. C. T. Wilson, M. 
A., F. R. G. S. This volume deals with the people rather than 
with the land, and that, too, from within. Many years’ resi- 
dence and work in Palestine have given the author exceptional 
opportunities of seeing the inner life of the peasant inhabitants 
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of the Holy Land, more especially that of the Fellahin, of which 
the work treats. He has been brought into closest contact with 
many of them, with Christian and Moslem, staying in their 
houses, joining them at their meals, travelling long journeys 
with them, often for days at a time, hearing and speaking noth- 
ing but their language. The work is therefore an authorita- 
tive as well as interesting study of one of the oldest communi- 
ties in the world. (London, John Murray, 8 vo., 12 shillings.) 


£) 
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New Egypt. By S. B. de Guerville. In this volume M. de 
Guerville, who writes with the ease and wit of all cultured 
Frenchmen, describes his journey through Egypt, from Alexan- 
dria to Fashoda. He has photographed the remains of Ancient 
Egypt, sketched their history, and shown us what they are like 
to-day. He had conversations with the Khedive and the prin- 
cipal personages at his Court, and he had numerous interviews 
with all the most important people connected with finance, pol- 
itics, and commerce. The results—and valuable results they 
are—of these interviews and inquiries are of much intelligent 
observation, he has embodied in this work. The work forms 
an 8 vo. with 200 illustrations from photographs. The price 
is 16 shillings. 
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With a view to aid theological students, ministers and laymen 
to understand the modern attitude toward the Old Testament as 
a whole, Professor John Edgar McFadyen, of Knox College. 
Toronto, has written brief commentaries upon every book and 
entitles his work an /ntroduction to the Old Testament. He does 
not enter into intricate details such as would fall naturally to a 
writer upon each book exhaustively ; but he gives in an interest- 
ing style the chief points necessary to obtain a comprehensive 
view. He continually emphasizes the fact that the Old Testa- 
ment is first of all a religious book. While he accepts the mod- 
~ ern conclusions as to date and authorship in many cases, he con- 
tends that other and greater things still abide, not the least 
‘precious being “that confidence which can now justify itself at 
the bar of the most rigorous scientific investigation, that, in a 
sense altogether unique, the religion of Israel is touched by the 
finger of God.” (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 12mo. 
$1.75. Hodder & Stoughton, London.) 


4) 





The seventeenth volume of the “Annales du Musée 
Guimet” (Paris, Ernest Leroux), contains five lectures 
delivered at the Musée Guimet on “The Vocal Statue of Mem- 
non,” “The Recent Archzological Discoveries in Egypt,” 
“The Museum of Greece,” The Antiquities of Syria 
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and Palestine,” and “The Chinese Drama.” The sec- 
ond lecture deals with the discoveries made by M. Amé- 
lineau at Abydos, which relate to very early times, and those of 
M. Gayet at Antinoé, among which the most interesting are, per- 
haps, the remains of silks and other stuffs, with elaborate and 
beautiful patterns woven in them, which belong to Byzantine or 
Sassanide times. The lecture on the museums of Greece refers 
more particularly to Delphi, probably because the site was exca- 
vated by Frenchmen. A comparison of the work done at Delphi 
with that performed by the Germans at Olympia is made, with 
some slight disregard for the facts. The greater part of the 
fourth lecture is devoted to the antiquities of Asia Minor, espe- 
cially Ephesus, Miletus, Priene, Pergamon, and Tralles, followed 
by a comparatively brief treatment of Jerusalem and Baalbek. 

The Paris Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres has 
issued a report by Maurice Holleaux, director of the French 
School at Athens, on the excavation in the island of Delos, insti- 
tuted and carried on by the Duc de Loubat. 
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The Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orientgesellschaft, Nos. 26 
and 27, gives an account of the German excavations at Babylon. 
In the southern palace the dwelling house with a court 7.70 m. 
wide and 9.70 m. deep has been completely cleared, and a second 
similar house has been discovered. The connection between the 
palace court of Nebuchednezzar and the southern palace (of 
Nabopalassar) has been found. The examination of the mounds 
called Homera, last of the Kasr, was continued, and a well-pre- 
served theater of Greek times was discovered. The inner city 
wall is somewhat further east. Documents of the time of Sarda- 
napalus found here indicate that the wall “Nimitti-Bel” was at 
this point. The work at the eastern part of the southern citadel 
is now finished. , 
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Part 3 of Der Alte Orient contains “Babylonische Hymnen 
und Gebete in Auswah,” by Professor Heinrich Zimmern. The 
author has succeeded in making a very interesting and repre- 
sentative selection of the principal hymns and prayers of the 
Babylonians that have hitherto been published. Professor Zim- 
mern’s ability as a translator is well known. 

The Clarendon Press has recently issued the second volume 
of the Catalogues of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. This volume was begun by Professor Winternitz and 
completed by Mr. Arthur Keith. Among the new acquisitions 
are the famous Bower MS. and the Weber fragments (of the 
fifth century), several manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, and nearly five hundred MSS. of the Hultzsch collection. 
The importance of the present volume will therefore be apparent 
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to all India scholars, The first volume, edited by Aufrecht, ap- 
peared forty-five years ago, did not contain all the titles of the 
manuscripts then in the library, and since then there has been 
many valuable accessions. 

The Biblische Zeitschrift, Vol. IV. pp. 25-38, contains an ar- 
ticle by Dr. Aug. Blodau on the Papyrusfragmente des Neutes- 
tamentlichen Textes. It is a survey of the considerable portions 
of New Testament text among the Greek papyri found in recent 
years. Some of these are of great antiquity (fourth and fifth 
centuries) and preserve considerable sections of text, as for in- 
stance, the Oxyrhynchus papyrus of Hebrews. 


We have received from Columbo, Ceylon, the Maha-Bodhi, 
and the United Buddhist World, formerly published at Calcutta, 
and is edited by The Anagarika H. Dharmapala. The object of 
the Maha-Bodhi Society, of which this journal is the organ, is to 
revive Buddhism in India, to disseminate Pali Buddhist litera- 
ture, to publish Buddhist tracts in the Indian vernacular, to es- 
tablish schools and to educate the illiterate millions of Indian 
people in scientific industrialism. The Anagarika Dharmapala 
has for thirteen years worked hard in the hope of re-establishing 
Buddhism in India. Before 1891, Buddhism was almost un- 
known in India, but through the work of this missionary, it has 
been made known all over English speaking India. Pali has been 
made a subject of study in the Calcutta University ; Kaccayano’s 
Pali Grammar, edited by Prof. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, has 
been published, and the Buddhist Text Society has been found- 
ed in Calcutta. There has also been published a Bengali edition 
of the Dhammapada with the Pali text. Says the editor: “For 
thirteen yeats we have labored with devotion to the cause. Mis- 
takes we have made, but no great work can ever be accomplished 
without the sacrifice of life, limbs and wealth. A few Buddhists 
had been hostile to us in Burma, Siam, Japan, Arakan, and Cey- 
lon. But we patiently and cheerfully preserved with the con- 
viction that ours was a just cause. We were maligned and slan- 
dered maliciously but with the ideal example of patience of our 
Blessed Lord before us we harbored no anger in our hearts. 
Truth and Humanity is our motto and we shall expect to work 
in accordance therewith at all times at the risk of our life.” 

Contents of the Asiatic Quarterly Review, April. Civic Life 
in India. A. Yusuf Ali—Young India: Its Hopes and Aspira- 
tions. Shaikh Abdul Quadir—The Partition of Bengal and the 
Bengali Language. S. M. Mitea—Modern Irrigation and Navi- 
gation. J. F. Fischer—Northern Nigeria—Zarathushtra, Philo: 
The Achzmids and Israel L. Mills—Arabic Verbs, A. H. Kis- 
bany—-The Souls of Black Folk. R. E. Forrest—The Yunan 
Expedition of 1875 and the Cheefoo Convention—Proceedings 
of the East India Association—Correspondence, Notes and 
News— Reviews and Notices. Summary of Events in Asia, 
Africa, and the Colonies. 
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Ezekiel’s Vision und Die Salomoneschen Wasser becker, by 
Dr. Ludwig Venetianer, is a pamphlet on Solomon’s water-pools, 
showing the importance of the study of Assyriology in throwing 
light on certain difficult passages in the Old Testament, especially 
Ezekiel’s Vision. (Budapest, F. K. Nachfolger.) 

Contents of the Sweden Journal of Archaeology, Vol. x, No. 
1. The Building Inscriptions of the Erechtheum. O. M. Washburn 
and Aug. Frickenhaus—Excavations in Corinth in 1905. O. M. 
Washburn—The East Wall of the Erechtheum. G. P. Stevens— 
American School in Rome: Report of the Director, 1904-05. 
R. Norton—Report of Researches conducted by the Southwest 
Society in 1905. F. M. Palmer—Proceedings of the General 
Meeting of the Archzological Institute of America—Archzolo- 
gical News. 
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The “Gunning Prize,’ amounting to two hundred dollars, 
offered by the Victoria Institute of London for the best essay 
submitted by any of its members or associates on the subject, 
“The Bearing of Recent Oriental Discoveries on Old Testament 
- History,” has been awarded to Rev. John Urquhart, of New 
Zealand. The Victoria Institute has granted the Sunday School 
Times the authorized rights to publish the prize essay, and later 
in book form. The essay is something over 20,000 words in 
length, and will make six articles in the Times. The.first article 
in’ the number for May 6, considers the Books of Chronicles, in 
which the author states that researches and excavations in Pales- 
tine illustrate the minute accuracy of these books. 
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Contents of The American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literature for April. President Harper and Old Testament Stud- 
ies. Francis Brown—The Hebrew Stem Nahal, to Rest. Paul 
Haupt—-Toffteen’s Glossary to Harper’s “Geographical List of 
Assyrian and Babylonian Letters — Mamimilian Streck — A 
Letter of Esarhaddon—Christopher Johnson—Zu dem Berichte 
iiber die Niederlage der Turkomanen bei Kairo. Samuel Poznan- 
ski—Assyriological Notes. C. H. W. Jolins. 

Contents of Man, April. Burial Customs of the Wa-Kavirondo 
in the Kisumu province. A. S. Millikin—Note on a Series of 
Akikuyu “Ndomi” in the British Museum. T. A. Joyce—An- 
thropology at the Universities. C. H. Read—Note on a Cranium 
found in a Cave in the Baram District, Sarawak, Borneo. W. L. 
H. Duckworth—Egyptian Craniology. A.-Thomas and D. Ran- 
dall—Maclver—Negative Magic. J. G. Frazer—Questiones To- 
temice. A. Lang. 
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In the April Monist, Mrs. Alice Grenfell, wife of the well- 
known English Egyptologist of Oxford University, has an ar- 
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ticle entitled “Egyptian Mythology and the Bible,” in which she 
finds many parallels in the literature of Egyptian Mythology 
to passages in both the Old and-New Testaments. The article 
is illustrated with several reproductions from research and the 
various papyri of the Book of the Dead. 
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M. Naville has been working at Deir el-Bahari for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. He has excavated the temple of Mentuhotep 
III, laying bare the ramp, the southern colonnade, and the great 
central platform. This last structure was apparently not the base 
of an actual pyramid, and soundings have failed to reveal any 
tomb within its area. Around it, however, several tombs of 
priestesses ‘and princesses were disclosed, one of the latter 
adorned with quite remarkable sculptured reliefs, representing 
the life of Princess Kauit in the lower world. The work at 
Deir el-Bahari is not yet completed. The next memoir of the 
fund will treat of Deil el-Bahari. 
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FRAGMENTS OF THE GOSPELS OR EGYPTIAN POT- 
SHERDS. 


Adolf Deissmann writes in “Die Christliche Welt :” 

Eberhard Nestle in his Introduction into the Greek New 
Testament remarks: “In the ostraka-literature now so numer- 
ously found, as it seems, fragments of the N. T. have so far 
not been shown.” Writing in the year 1899 he was probably cor- 
rect in this statement; but in the mean-time W. E. Crum in his 
“Coptic Ostraka’” [not to mention the sherd containing the 
Lord’s Prayer, found by Rudolph Knopf at Megara] has pub- 
lished several Greek ones. containing scripture-words, among 
them two texts from the gospel acc. to St. Luke. 

Much more significant, however, is a publication of the chief- 
inspector of the commission of antiquities at Assiout, Egypt, 
Gustave Lefebure: Fragments Grecs des Evangiles sur Ostraka* 
This publication allows us to inscribe a hitherto blank page in 
the history of the N. T. It gives the text of twenty larger or 
smaller Greek ostraka with fragments from our gospels. These 
sherds, which had already been bought some time ago in Upper 
Egypt by Bouriant make an ornament of the Institut Francais 
L’Archéologie Orientale. The exact site and the circumstances 
of their first discovery could not be ascertained any more, but 
their genuineness is beyond doubt. Their age may be as- 
sumed from the character of the inscriptions: the sherds were 
written in the 7th century p. X. n., at the time of the Arabian 
conquest. 





* Bulletin de |’ Institute Francais d’archeologie orientale t 1V, Le Caire 1904 
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They offer to the learned investigator of the Gospels es- 
pecially in the line of Paleography and text-history interest- 
ing material, which it is to be hoped, will be duly noticed. They 
contain, written by three different hands, the texts: Matth. 27, 
31-32; Mark 5, 40-41; 9, 17, 18, 22; 15, 21; Luke 12, 13-15*, 
12, 15-16; 22, 40-45; 22, 45-49; 22, 49-53; 22, 53-54; 22, 55- 
59; 22, 59-60; 22, 61; 22, 61-64; 22, 65-69; 22, 70-71; John I, 
I-9; I, 14-17; 18, 19-25; 19, 15-17. 

From this it appears that St. Luke is most abundantly con- 
sidered ; two ostraka have the uninterrupted text of Luke 12, 
13-16 and 10 ostraka even the entire text of Luke 22, 40-71, 
i. e. a considerable part of the history of Christ’s passion. These 
ten ostraka have been marked by the scribes with the numer- 
als 1-10, which indicates that they belong together. Thus also 
the Johannine fragments do not probably come from different 
owners but belong likewise to one and the same set. This ob- 
servation is important in a two-fold way: first it points out that 
probably all these gospel-ostraka were derived from one find. 
[this is also shown by the circumstance, that the fragment Mark 
9, 3, is written on the reverse side of one of the Luke-sherdst 
forming a part of the history of the transfiguration, which is then 
continued on one of the Mark-sherds]; second it indicates the 
general character of these Bible-sherds so far as they answer 
the question: for what purpose did they presumably write gos- 
pel-words on these ostraka? 

+7On the reverse side of this ostrakon (No. 5) are in ad- 
dition to the name Luke some lines which the publisher could 
not interpret, they are (transcribed) as follows: 


STILBONT( 
Ol(- -)NAFE( 
Deissmann says, they are certainly fragment of Mark 9, 3: 


STILBONT(A LEVKALIAN) 
OI(AG)NAFE(VS etc.) 


SridBovra AevKa Aiav, ola yvadeds x.7.A. 


If only the single piece, which is inscribed with the words 
Mark 9, 17, s.s. had been transmitted, the thought would suggest 
itself, that these Bible-words had been used as healing amulets, 
in this instance as an amulet against demoniac possession. Ac- 
cordingly the publisher announces, that Perdrizet suggested the 
hypothesis, these ostraka might have been amulets. However the 
series of these ten pieces belonging together and the other series 
which may be presumed, suggest another more probable expla- 
nation. That anybody should have carried about with him 10 
pieces of ostraka as amulets, is unconceivable from the simple 
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reason that they are much too heavy for an amulet. Thus it 
will be safe to adhere to the conjecture of Lefebure, that the 
sherds were inscribed in order to produce a cheap gospel-lec- 
tionary with selected pericopes or perhaps the continuous text 
of the four Gospels. He who knows the character of the 
ostraka stands now at the door of understanding the real im- 
portance of the new find. The ostraka were as a rule the writ- 
ing material of the poor, the sherd could be had for nothing even 
in the scantiest household, when a naughty nobody had broken 
the oil-jar or the dough-dish. He who was at all particular 
about his station would not easily write a letter on a pot- 
sherd, except in a case of embarrassment and then he would 
excuse himself of being far out in the’ country where no papy- 
rus was obtainable.* He who wrote gospel-texts (or had them 
written) on ostraka, certainly belonged to the poor, perhaps he 
was a monk or a school-boy or a woman from among the num- 
ber of other nameless ones. 

Therefore we may write above the beautiful publication of 
Lefebure’s the words: The gospels in the hand of the low peo- 
ple; the gospel with the poor in Egypt at the time of the in- 
flux of Islam. 

In the same class of society from which the gospels come— 
these most popular texts of the whole antique world in which 
for the first time the language of the common people enters 
vigorously into literature—in the same rank we here recover the 
gospels after 6 centuries, after they had been read in the mean- 
while by thinkers and potentates, the rich and the famous on 
papyrus, parchment yea even purple parchment in letters of 
gold. After their long migration through the world the gos- 
pels have returned home, on worthless thrown-away pot-sherds 
a forgotten-one, a nanieless-one, writes the imperishable words 
which are the property of the poor. 

—Translated in abstract by C. Reinhold Tappert. 

Meriden, Ct. 


£). 








A Corpus of new Babylonian inscriptions which have been 
prepared for publication by Stephen Langdon, the well known 
Oriental scholar, is soon to be published by the Paris house of 
Leroux. . The first volume is already finished in manuscript, and 
contains the inscriptions of Kings Nabopolassar and Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The editor has not confined himself to inscriptions 
which were found on Babylonian soil, but embraces also those 
which were unearthed elsewhere, e. g., such as were carried by 
the Kings of Persia to Susa, and were recently found there by 
French savants. 





* Such and similar formulas are to be found in the Coptic sherd letters of Crum's Collecticn 
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THE PTOLEMAIC AND ROMAN PAPYRI 


In addition to various volumes produced by the “Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund,” the British and Berlin Museums and those con- 
taining selections from the Austrian Archduke Ranier collection, 
others in private hands are now being edited, such as those in 
the possession of Lord Amherst, and now we welcome a little 
corpus of a collection acquired by M. Theodore Reinach in Egypt 
in 1902. 

Though in it the literary fragments are few and quite unin- 
teresting the legal documents are numerous, in many cases ex- 
cellently preserved and legible, and most valuable for the study 
of Greco-Egyptian law. The volume in which these records 
are published is edited by M. Reinach with the assistance, for 
the Greek manuscripts, of M. Seymour de Ricci, and for the 
Demotic ones of Prof. Spiegelberg. It is dedicated to “Ioanni 
Mahaffy, vivo doctissimo et amicissimo studiorum communium 
egregio propugnatori sacrum,” an example of the cosmopolitan 
character of learning, and a worthy recognition of the British 
scholar, who, by his rendering of the difficult Petnepapqri of 
the same era as these was published by M. Reinach, lightened the 
labors of subsequent scholars in deciphering similar manuscripts. 

The chief items of the Reinach papyri consist of a series of 
documents which, although acquired at ashmunein, the ancient 
Hermopolis Magna, evidently originally came from Tehneh, the 
old Akoris. They almost all concern the family of a certain 
Dionysius, son of Kephalos. The majority of these papyri are 
engrossed in Greek, the minority in Demotic. 

Akoris is referred to by the “Ravenna Geographer” and by 
Ptolemy. It is situated 11 kilometres from Minieh, 1,500 metres 
east of the Nile. That it and Tehneh are identical is proved by 
a late papyrus which unites the two names. 

Ptolemy places it in the Kynopolite Nome, but all the new 
papyri speak of its being an Hermopolite town, from which it 
would appear that the Kynopolite Nome extended further to 
the south, in the time of Ptolemy and the extant geographers, 
than when the papyri were written. 

M. Reinach gives the genealogy of the family as indicated 
by the papyri, endeavoring to trace alliances between Greeks and 
the indigenous Egyptians. This part of the work is followed by 
a chronology of the contracts, which date from 143 to 103 B. C. 

It is in connection with this portion of the subject that the 
historical value of these papyri is illustrated because they are 
dated under Ptolemy VII. Psycon; Ptolemy VIII. Soter II., who 
was exiled to Cyprus, and Ptolemy IX. Alexander, who reigned 
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with Cleopatra III. To summarize M. Reinach’s description of 
the Akoris military colony would occupy too much space, but 
the vocabulary of Egypto-Greek officers and functionaries con- 
nected with troops of various kinds is illustrated and enlarged 
and a new official of this class, the Tagma, or Tagmatos, is dis- 
covered who is identical with a personage in the almost con- 
temporary “Letter of Aristeas,” which describes the circum- 
stances of the translation of the LXX. This coincidence is cer- 
tainly corroborative of the genuineness of the “Letter of Aris- 
teas.” 

The regimental names appear to have been derived from the 
Hipparkes, or Colonels, but whether that of the acting command- 
ant for the time being was used or that of some celebrated officer 
retained after his promotion, or retirement, is uncertain. 

The legal formule in numerous contracts are interesting not 
only to jurists, but to the “man in the street.” The grain upon 
which loans were secured, or which, as is much more frequent, 
was sold upon credit, and remitted to the royal treasuries as rent, 
or tribute in kind, had to be the product of the recent harvest, 
therefore fresh; it must be compact 123456789, that is, as said in 

With the exception of a sitologos’ receipt, the whole of the 
Dionysius dassier from Akoris concerns himself or relatives. 

Dionysius also possessed an Egyptian name rendered in the 
Greek as Plenis * * * * * * * As a supplementary designation he 
is styled a “Persian of the Epigone;” but was not necessarily of 
even Greco-Persian, much less Persian, origin. Because in other 
papyri of similar character we have persons entitled Persian, 
Libyan and Macedonian who certainly were not of those races. 

These descendants of veterans were probably the offspring of 
Alexander’s body guard of mixed Persian, Libyan and Mace- 
donians upon whom were bestowed Egyptian land, but the bat- 
talions ethnically named after the three races could and did 
enlist troops of many different nationalities, as have Hulans, 
Zouaves and Highlanders in later times. For instance in one 
document in the Tebtunis papyri a man is called a Macedonian, 
whilst in another papyrus the same personage is styled a Cretan. 

Dionysius was a military cultivator of the royal demesne, 
not, as were sO many personages in the Petrie papyri and those 
found by M. Jorguet and others, a Klerouch,* or holder of a 
territorial military fief. A basilikos georgos farmed the royal 
land, rendering 2 portion of the harvest to the king’s officials, 
retaining the reminder for his own support and for seed. 

In addit‘cn to the areas Dionysius had to cultivate upon the 
above terms for the king, his accounts prove that he rented, 
or owned, several) other pieces of ground. An important member 
of the family was Serapeus, mother of Dionysius; she also bore 
the names Senabellous and Demetria, and appears in the docu- 
ments as security for her son. 


_ 
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Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzx- 
ology, Vol. 28, Part 2. The “Star of Stars” and “Dilgan”, (con- 
tinued), Miss E. Plunket.—The Zouche Sahidic Exodus Frag- 
ment, S. de Ricci—To what race did the founder of Sais be- 
long? P. E. Newberry. The Folklore of Mossoul, R. C. 
Thompson.—A New Carved Slate, F. Legge. 

Evidence has lately been accumulating, says Mr. Newberry, 
to show. that the inhabitants of the Delta in the earliest his- 
torical times differed to some extent in race and culture from. 
those of Upper Egypt; but we are still in the dark as to who 
these people really were. The object of the present paper is to 
draw attention to a very interesting fact regarding the dwellers 
in the North-Western Delta which has as yet escaped the notice 
of archeologists. Mr. Newberry shows that the shield used 
by the early people of Sais, in the Western Delta, was of dif- 
ferent form to that employed by the Upper Egyptians, and that 
it was of identically the same shape as that used by the Mycen- 
aeans, the so-called Hittites, and the aborigines of Latium. The 
question therefore naturally suggests itself. In what way were 
the inhabitants of the Western Delta related to the people of the 
North-eastern Meriterranean? Mr. Newberry proceeds to 
answer the question as follows: 

Inhabiting the Delta in very early times were a mysterious 
people called the Haau, or “Fenmen”, foreigners to the Up- 
per Egyptian Dynastic race, to whom it was expressly forbid- 
den to communicate any of the magical formule of the Book of 
the Dead. Whether these people were the same as the Ha-nebu 
of later times is not certain, but Neith in a late inscription—of 
the time of Nectanebo—is called ‘Mistress of the Mediterranean’, 
and in this quality accorded to the king ‘all foreign lands’, and 
he in return dedicated to the temple of Neith a tenth of all the 
things which came from ‘the Great Green Sea of the Hau-nebu’. 
Now Neith has been identified with the armed divinity we know 
as Pallas Athene of later Greece, and there is a tradition re- 
corded by Plato that ‘the founder of Sais was a goddess whom 
the Egyptians called Neith, the Greeks Athene; and its inhab- 
itants’, he further remarks, ‘are themselves in some way related’, 
Later Greek writers describe Cecrops (a hero of Pelasgian race) 
as having emigrated into Greece with a band of colonists from 
Sais, and Diodorus says inconsistently in one passage that Sais 
sent a colony to Athens, and in another that Sais itself was 
founded by Athenians. 

The International Congress of Anthropology and Prehistoric 
Archeology will hold its thirteenth session at Monaco, April 16 
to 22 inclusive, under the patronage of Prince Albert I. The 
secretary, Dr. R. Verneau, 61 Rue de Buffon, Paris, will furnish 
all necessary information. 

We had the pleasure upon its appearance of noticing in 
Biblia Dr. Paul Deussen’s Sechzig Upanishads des Veda. We 
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are pleased to receive from Messrs. T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, 
Dr. Deussen’s Philosophy of the Upanishads (8 vo. 10s. 6d.). 
The translation is made by Professor Geden of the Wesleyan 
College in Richmond. It is such an introduction of the Religion 
and Philosophy of India as English readers have long been seek- 
ing. Professor Deussen is recognized as easily first in this line 
of study at the present day. There has also just been published 
by Luzac (1s. 6d.), Dr. L. D. Barnett’s Some Sayings from the 
Upanishads. Both books represent the very cream of Indian 
scholarship. 

There have recently been placed on exhibition in the Egyp- 
tian Hall of the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, some 
specimens of ancient tools which show the conservatism that 
rules in the stonecutter’s art. They consist of three mallets, or 
light mauls, used upon the metal tool employed to shape build- 
ing stones or to cut the complicated hieroglyphic characters upon 
stone. These mallets were left by the Rameside workmen of the 
new kingdom at least eleven hundred to twelve hundred years 
before Christ, and were discovered a year or two ago by Eduard 
Naville in the course of his investigations at Deir el Bahara, op- 
posite Thebes. They are made of very hard wood—possibly 
pear—with a red heart, resembling mahogany, and cut from a 
single block, in this respect being different from those now in 
use. The Egyptian specimens have the handle cut from the core 
of the tree, the head is left of the original size of the trunk, and 
only slightly shaped by being tapered toward the hand. 

In the same case is shown a hoe made of two pieces of wood. 
The handle passes through a hole in the shaft of the blade, and 
is bound in place by a cord. This implement dates from the 
XXth Dynasty (say 1,200—1,100 B. C.), and was found in the 
rubbish heaps in the newly uncovered temple of Nebhapet-ra- 
Mentuhotep. Beads, votive offerings, lamps, earthenware and a . 
large variety of these objects from Deir el Bahari, Oxyrhynchus 
and Ehnasya are contained in the same case. 


"= 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO THE PERSIAN CONQUEST. 
By James Henry Breasted, Ph. D. 


Still another history of Egypt. Within a few years we have 
had Professor Flinders Petrie’s work, portraying all of Mane- 
tho’s thirty dynasties; Budge’s work in eight volumes, giving 
the history of Egypt from the end of the Neolithic period to the 
death of Cleopatra VII., B. C. 30; and now we have Dr. Breas- 
ted’s history from the earliest time to the Persian Conquest. No 
doubt Professor Petrie’s work is the best and most inclusive 
history of Egypt in English, but it is a book for students and 
specialists. For many years he has labored in Egypt laying bare 
multitudes of sites, and he has kept an accurate record of his ex- 
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cavations and discoveries just as he found them. His work is 
a mine of historical information up to date. However, no his- 
tory of Egypt will be finished till the last monument is found and 
all the mountain tombs have given up their story. Nearly as 
much remains under ground as has yet been brought to light. 

While the reader will find in these recent works the most 
authentic account of Egyptian history yet given to the public, yet 
the progress of archeological research and a further discovery 
of documents not yet used may call for large modifications of 
present judgments. As Dr. Breasted says: “Egyptian archex- 
ology is in its infancy, and but few of the fundamental studies 
and researches already completed in classical archeology have 
been made in this province. . . . The study of Egyptian re- 
ligion has just begun, and decades will pass before even the 
preliminary special studies shall have been completed, which shall 
enable the student to go forward for a general survey and sym- 
metrical reconstruction of the phenomena in one comprehensive 
presentation which shall be in some degree final.” 

Dr. Budge’s work is a mine of information, but second hand. 
The reign of each king is described and the bare facts of his- 
tory enumerated, and extracts are given from papyri and stelz 
and other Egyptian documents, which seem to illustrate the con- 
dition of the country, both civil and military, during the period of 
his rule. Although the main facts given in Budge’s work are . 
derived from ancient Egyptian monuments and papyri, the 
reader who wishes to study at first hand is referred to published 
works in English, French, and German, wherein he will find the 
Egyptian texts, often with translations and elaborate introduc- 
tions. 

Dr. Breasted has compiled a work intended to be popular, 
and to interest the general reader, and he has not hesitated to 
call to his aid such authorities as Weidemann, Erman, Eduard 
Meyer, Winckler, Maspero, Petrie, and others. It is noticeable 
that the place of Egypt in Hebrew tradition receives scant at- 
tention, and the Biblical student will be disappointed that more 
adequate consideration has not been given to the Biblical prob- 
lems which arise in connection with it. To our mind he places 
an unduly high value of the influence of the Egyptians on the 
earliest civilization of Southern Europe. The religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians is necessarily but lightly touched upon; only 
the Amarna period and the solar faith have been made the object 
of the author’s special attention. In this connection we would 
call the attention of the reader to Professor Steindorff’s recent 
work “The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians.” His little book 
of 178 pages is the result of many years’ study of one of the 
. ablest and most brilliant of the younger school of Egyptologists 
in Germany. It is the most reliable, readable, and sane treat- 
ment of the religion of Egypt which has yet appeared. Dr. 
Breasted is gifted with a brilliant imagination and he writes 
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in a vivacious style with an easy flow of language, and he pre- 
sents the dry details of Egyptian history with great lucidity, and 
they may be accepted as embodying the latest results of research. 
With our present knowledge of Egyptology, including the re- 
markable discoveries of late years, material has been placed be- 
fore the English student, which makes it a comparatively easy 
task to prepare a history of Egypt. Dr. Breasted’s work is 

upon the latest scientific researches, and is free from 
technicalities, and it gives a clear and concise exposition of his 
own investigations. 

The book is admirably printed and attractively bound. It 
has 186 illustrations, some of which are oid friends, but many of 
which are new. It has a very full index, but the absence of a 
bibliography is greatly to be regretted. 
$ = York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 8 vo., pp. 634, price 

5.00). ; 


rat 
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LETTER OF ESAR HADDON. 


Translated. 

In The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Liter- 
atures for April, Professor Francis Brown, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, has the leading article on “President Harper 
and Old Testament Studies.” Professor Brown aims to give 
a critical estimate of President Harper’s work as a teacher, 
scholar, commentator and editor, and to define his influence in 
the renascence of Semitic studies in America during the past 
twenty-five years. Professor Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins 
University, has an interesting and conclusive article on “The 
Hebrew. Stem Nahal, To Rest” and in Note 25, he discusses 
at some length the Biconsontal Theory. Dr. Maximilian Streck, 
of Strassburg, Germany, gives an interesting series of “Notes 
on the Geographical Names in R. F. Harper’s Assyrian and 
Babylonian Letters.” This article is a critique of Dr. Toffteen’s 
Lists of Geographical Names published in the Jan. (1905) no. 
of AJSL. The Rev. C. H. W. Johns, of Queens College, Cam- 
bridge, England has a most interesting series of Notes: (1) 
Some Further Notes on the Code of Hammurabi; (2) Some 
Notes on the Geographical Names in R. F. Harper’s Letters; 
(3) Some Additions and Corrections to the “Political, Religi- 
ous and Social Antiquities of the Sargon Period.” Nos. 1 & 2 
are of interest to the layman. No. 3 is a full discussion of 
Dr. A. H. Godbey’s Doctor Dissertation. Mr. Johns agrees | 
with Dr. Godbey on the chief historical and political questions 
considered. Professor Christopher Johnston, of Johns rclopkins 
University, translates a very interesting Letter of Esarhaddon 
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(Bu. 91-5-9, 210; Harper 403). This Letter is of much impor- 
tance historically and contains several proverbs or popular say- 
ings. The Translation follows: 

The word of the king to the self-styled Babylonians! It 
is well with me! There is a popular saying current, to this 
effect: “The potter’s dog creeps into the oven; the potter 
makes up the fire.” Behold! you have turned yourselves into 
Babylonians, although indeed it is not true (that you are such), 
and you have made against my servants lying accusations 
which you and your lord have concocted. There is also a 
saying current: “Madam Gay at the judge’s door; Madam 
Judge to her pitcher.” The tablet (full) of windy words and 
of your complaints (?) which you have sent, I have put back 
in its seals and send it to you. If you say “What answer does 
he make us?” (I reply): When I opened (your letter) and 
read (your words) that the “Babylonians my loving servants 
have sent” (I said). . 

Dr. Schulim Ochser, ‘Officer Editor of the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia, gives a translation of “A Mandzan Hymn, on the Soul” 
as a summary of the doctrines of their religion. “Going to- 
ward a river, the soul, in the poet’s vision, meets Shitil, one 
of the first emanations, whom it urges to accompany it to re- 
ceive baptism ‘in the name of life.’ When asked what wit- 
nesses it can bring to vouch for the good deeds which it has 
done in the body, it names the sun, the moon, and the ever- 
lasting fire, but it receives answer that all these will fail it, 
and that it can therefore have no witness for life eternal. Fin- 
ally, however, it cites as witnesses the Jordan, the Pehta, the 
Sundays, charitable deeds, the temples, and God himself. These 
are ag true witnesses, who can give it entrance to the future 
world. 

“Though this brief fragment breaks off at this point, it 
affords a clear idea of the view of the future state of the soul 
according to the religion of the Mandzans.” 


TRANSLATION. 
I. 


In the name of life! 
From the Jordan I ascended, 
The primal form of the soul I met; 
I met the primal form of the soul, 
Which is inclosed in our father Shitil ; 
I spake to him: 
By thy life, O Father Shitil, 
Go thou with us unto the Jordan! 
Or I shall go with you unto the Jordan!’ 
Will there be a witness with you? 
The setting sun shall testify for us. 
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It is not this which I desire, 

Nor is it this which doth baptize the soul. 

The sun of which thou speakest 

Arose, set, it grew dark, the evening came on; 
The sun of which thou speakest, 

The sun is destroyed, 

Destroyed is the sun, 

And they who worship him are annihilated. 


II. 


From the Jordan I ascended, 
The primal form of the soul I met; 
I met the primal form of the soul, 
Which is inclosed in our father Shitil; 
I spake to him: 
By thy life, O Father Shitil, 
Go thou with us unto the Jordan, 
Or I shall go with you unto the Jordan! 
Will there be a witness with you? 
The setting moon shall testify for us. 
It is not this which I desire, 
Nor is it this which doth baptize the soul. 
The moon of which thou speakest, 
It grew dark, set, arose, the evening came on; 
The moon of which thou speakest, 
The moon is destroyed, 
Destroyed is the moon, 
And they who worship it are annihilated. 


III. 


From the Jordan I ascended, 
The primal form of the soul I met; 
I met the primal form of the soul, 
Which is inclosed in our father Shitil; 
I spake to him: 
By thy life, O Father Shitil, 
Go thou with us unto the Jordan, 
Or I shall go with you unto the Jordan! 
Will there be a witness with you? 
The blazing fire shall testify for us. 
It is not this which I desire, 
Nor is it this which doth baptize the soul. 
The fire of which thou speakest 
Will perish some time in the day. 
The fire of which thou speakest, 
The fire is dead, 
Dead is the fire, 
And they who worship it are annihilated. 
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IV. 


From the Jordan I ascended, 

The primal form of the soul I met; 

I met the primal form of the soul, 

Which is inclosed in our father Shitil ; 
I spake to him: 

By thy life, O Father Shitil, 

Go thou with us unto the Jordan, 

Or I shall go with you unto the Jordan! 

Will there be a witness with you? 

The Jordan and its two banks will testify for us, 

The Pehta and Kushta and Mambuga will testify for us, 

Sundays and the foundations of almsgiving will testify for us, 

The dwelling and the house in which we thrive will testify for 

us, 

The almsgiving from our hands will testify for us, 

Our father, who standeth at our head, will testify for us. 

It is this which we desire, 

And it is this which doth baptize our soul. 

And when I ascend to the house of the life, and go to the 

abode of glory, 

And when I am asked what witnesses of life shall testify for us, 

Then there are witnesses of truth, and true is all they say! 
And life is victorious. .... 

The First and Second Volumes of Professor James Henry 
Breasted’s Ancient Records of Egypt have recently appeared 
from The University of Chicago Press. Volumes Three and 
Four are in press and will be published before August Ist. 
Professor Breasted has given ten years of labor to this work 
and he offers to Egyptologists and studentgiof history a Corp- 
us of Egyptian Inscriptions on a scale not previously attempt- 
ed and with a degree of accuracy never before attained. The 
inscriptions are arranged chronologically and extend from the 
earliest records to the final loss of Egyptian independence by 
the Persian conquest in 525 B. C. They are accompanied by 
historical introductions, explanatory notes and a full analytical 
index. 

Professor James R. Jewett has in press the Mirat-az-Zaman, 
which will appear in June. Among Arabic works which 
furnish more or less material for the history of the Crusades, 
the Mir’at az-Zaman of Sibt ibn al-Jauzi* has long been known 
to western scholars. Though the work is an extended one, 
yet practically the whole of it, down to and including the 
events of the year 633 A. H., exists, one part here and another 
there, in the various libraries of Europé. The last part, however, 
covering the period beginning with the year 534 A. H. and ex- 
tending to the year of the author’s death, just that part of the 
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history, namely, as to which the author might well be supposed 
to have been able to secure the fullest and most accurate informa- 
tion, was, till recently, regarded as unfortunately missing. Now 
it happens that in the library of Yale University, among the 
collection of Arabic manuscripts made by Count Landberg, and 
so generously given to Yale by Mr. Morris K. Jesup, there is 
a manuscript of precisely this part of the Mir’at az-Zaman. 
This manuscript (Yale 136 begins with an account of the year 
495 A. H., and extends to the year 654 A. H., the year of the 
author’s death. The importance of this manuscript was recog- 
nized by Landberg, and need not be enlarged upon. Study of 
the manuscripts in London, Oxford, Leyden, and Paris, this 
summer showed clearly that this manuscript differs markedly 
from the European manuscripts of that portion of the Mir’at az- 
Zaman that covers the years from 440 A. H. on, and evidently 
belongs to a different recension. The relation of Yale 136 to 
the manuscripts referred to above will be discussed in the intro- 
duction to a critical edition of the text, in preparation for which 
certain photographs and copies have already been made. For the 
present it is sufficient to say that, through the liberality of the 
authorities of the Yale library in loaning the manuscript to the 
University of Chicago for an extended period, it has been pos- 
sible to prepare a fac-simile edition of it, and that this edition 
will be published in a few months. There will be 529 pages of 
Arabic text, twenty-five lines to the page, also a very short 
introduction and a table of errata which, it is hoped, may be 
even shorter. It is hoped that this edition may be instrumental 
in extending the interest in, and the knowledge of, this great 
Arabic history. 

*For an account of the author and of the various MSS. of 
the work, cf. WiiStenfeld’s Die Geschichtschreiber der Araber, 
No. 340, and Brockelmann’s Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, 
Vol. 1, pp. 347, 348. 





4). 
Vv 


THE ELEVENTH SERIES OF LECTURES ON THE 
HASKELL FOUNDATION. 

“The Religious Attitude and the Religious Life as: Developed 
in Islam” is the general subject of the new series of lectures 
on the Haskell Foundation which is being delivered in Con- 
gregation Hall by Professor Duncan B. Macdonald, A. M., D. B., 
of Hartford Theological Seminary. The first lecture, given on 
April 10, had as its subject, “The Attitude of the Semites toward 
the Unseen World; Prophecy as a Semitic Phenomenon—Espe- 
cially Among the Arabs.” The dates and subjects for the re- 
mainder of the course are the following: 

April 12, “The Muslim Conception of Prophecy and Sooth- 
saying.” 
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April 1%, “The Muslim Conception of Intercourse with the 
Unseen World in Sleep.” 

April 19, “Other Means of Intercourse: Wizards, Magic, 
Talismans; Utilitarianism in Islam.” 

April 24, “Intercourse through the Jinn: Spirits, Demons, 
Ghosts in Islam.” 

April 26, “Saints and the Ascetic—Ecstatic Life in Islam.” 

The Haskell Lectureship on the “Relation of Christianity to 
Other Religions” was established by Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, 
and the lectures are given annually. The tenth series was de- 
livered in January and February, 1905, by Professor George 
Foote Moore, Ph. D., D.D., of the Harvard Divinity School, 
on the general subject of “Some Fundamental Problems in the 
History of Religion.” 





r.* 
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A NEW SERIES OF BARROWS LECTURES IN INDIA. 

President Charles Cuthbert Hall, of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, who is to give the “Barrows Lectures” 
in India next winter, is about to spend several weeks in Oxford, 
England, in active preparation for the course in question. The 
subject of the series of lectures is “The Witness of the Oriental 
Consciousness to Jesus Christ.” 

The Barrows Lectureship on the “Relation of Christianity 
to Other Religions” was established by Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, 
and the lectures on this foundation are delivered every three 
years in the cities of India. 

In October, 1903, President Hall, in his introduction to the 
series of “Haskell Lectures” at the University, gave a report 
of the Barrows Lectureship in India, Ceylon, and Japan, 1902-3; 
and the lectures then delivered were incorporated in a volume 
and published by the University of Chicago Press under the title 
of Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience. Among 
the places in which the course was given by President Hall were 
the five university cities of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lahore, Bom- 
bay, and Madras. 

Under the auspices of the American Committee for Lectures 
on the History of Religions a series of six lectures on “The De- 
velopment of Religion in Japan” was given by Professor George 
William Knox, D. D., LL. D., of Union Theological Seminary, 
in Haskell Oriental Museum, beginning with January 15, the 
first lecture being entitled “Primitive Beliefs and Rites: Natural 
Religion.” The subjects of the remaining lectures were as fol- 
lows: “Shinto, the Way of the Gods: Natural Religion” ; “The 
Introduction of Buddhism: Supernatural Religion”; “The De- 
velopment of Buddhism: Supernatural Religion”; “Confucian- 
ism as Polity and Ethics: Ethical Religion”; and “Confucianism 
as the World-Order: Ethical Religion.” 
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Egoism is the title of a small volume, of 137 pages, recently 
published by the University of Chicago Press, the author being 
Mr. Louis Wallis. Among the chapter headings are “The Ego- 
istic Proposition,” “The Bible and Egoism,” “Israels Religion 
Before the Exile,” “The Revolution,” “The Writing Prophets,” 
“The Exile and After,” “Jesus of Nazareth,” and “The Practical 
Issue.” In the preface the author says that the egoistic proposi- 
tion is within the domain of sociology; and if we would grasp 
the significance of the Bible, we must approach it, first of all, 
as a social phenomenon. The logical ultimate of higher crit- 
icism is that the total body of religious conception in the Bible 
arose out of, and in dependence upon, the so-called secular expe- 
rience of Israel. 

The meeting of The American Oriental Society was held in 
New Haven, April 17-19. The president’s address was given by 
Dr. Gilman on Recent American Contributions to our knowledge 
of the Orient. Professor Crawford H. Toy of Harvard Uni- 
versity was elected President to succeed Dr. Gilman, who had 
served the Society faithfully for thirteen years. Professor 
Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, read an interesting 
paper on the subject, “Did the Babylonian Temples have Li- 
braries?” and he reached the conclusion that general libraries 
were not preserved in the temples. Another paper by Jastrow, 
on Tabi-Utul-Bel, gave an interesting parallel to the Book of 
Job. Professor Lyon of Harvard read on (1) Female Votaries 
in the Time of Hammurabi; (2) Seal Impressions on Contracts ; 
and (3) Abbreviated Legal Expressions. Dr. Lyon, in his 
first paper, held that the “sisters of the gods” were vestal vir- 
gins and not disreputable women. Professor Moore read an 
interesting paper on a so-called Egyptian Ephod. Professor 
Torrey gave textual emendations to several Phcenician Inscrip- 
tions. Over thirty new members were elected. Professor Rob- 
ert Francis Harper, of the University of Chicago, was elected 
a Director to fill the vacancy made by the death of President 
W. R. Harper. The Society will meet next year in Philadelphia. 


M. HAKKONER. 














Book Reviews 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF PALESTINE EXPLORATION, being the Ely lectures for 
1903, by Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D., author of “A Mound of Many 
Cities; Excavations at Jerusalem.’”” New York: Charles Scribner & 
Sons, 1906. 

This book commences with the dawn of explorations. The method 
of fixing a place by lattitude and longitude, did not begin until the 16th 
century, but the list of the stations followed by the Israelites, can be 
identified by the topography. ‘The first presentation of Syrian Palestine, 
was about 1493\B. C. Another mention was after the time of Senacherib. 
Pliny described the topography of Syria and Palestine. The expedition 
of Alexandria was in the 2nd century, also that of Ptolemy. Josephus is 
also good authority, as is Eusebius A. D. 340. Jerome traveled in the 
Holy Land, as did Alexander, bishop of Constantinople. In the time of 
Justinian, about 530 B. C., a short discription of Jerusalem was given. 
Arculf visited Palestine in 615. He was the bishop of Gaul. The Monk 
Bernard entered Palestine in 750. Duke Robert of Normandy and the 
Anglo Saxon Browelf told the story of their pilgrimages. Theodric des- 
cribed the Holy Places. In the 13th century Benjamin of Tudela visited 
Palestine, as did Bocardus in 1283. Berchard gives an account of the 
crusade period, during the 14th century. A Venetian presented to the 
Pope John a book, which gives the geography and maps of Palestine. 
Sir John Mandeville in 1371 described the Holy Land. From Fabri 1480 
to Robinson’s time, exploration went on apace. The great work was done 
by an American citizen. ‘Robinson’s Researches” are still excellent 
authority; Renan and his contemporaries followed. The Palestine ex- 
ploration fund was established in 1865. Such is the history in brief given 
by Mr. Bliss. The book is a valuable one, and is written by a well-known 
explorer and author. The reader will find it both interesting and reliable. 





Tue Future LIFE AND THE LIGHT OF ANCIENT WISDOM AND MODERN 

Science. By Louis Elbe. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1906. 

The author of this book speaks of the belief among prehistoric races, 
and modern savages, also of Chinese ancestor worship. These beliefs are 
shown by the sepulchural stones, by the inscribed drawings, and by the 
symbols. The practice of embalming bodies was practiced among the 
Peruvians, as well as the Egyptians. The prevalence of ancestoral wor- 
ship among the Chinese, is well known. It appears also they believed in 
a future state. The Egyptians believed the Ka to be a divine spirit. Set 
was the astral body and Sahn the double. They viewed the sun as the 
sole creator. The Hindus also believed in the future state, but sacrifices 
were necessary to be received in the land of the blessed. There was a 
theory of reincarnation, common among the Hindus. The Chaldeans be- 
lieved that there were two warring principles, but that in the end, the 
evil one called Ahriman would not exist in the universe. The Gauls and 
the Celts believed in the future. The Druids had ceremonies which 
showed their faith in immortality. Sacrifices were practiced within the 
stone circles by the Druids. The Greeks believed in the shades, which 
were invisible. The “mysteries” were founded upon the belief in the 
future. The Romans practiced ancestral worship. They believed that 
these deities were present. The Divinity of the Hearth was worshipped. 

The future life, according to this author, is proven by astronomy, 
by physical sciences, and by biology. The Border Land of science is 
vague and shadowy, but this author seems to think that there is an Eth- 
eral Double, and there are manifestations at great distances. The latter 
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theory is somewhat novel, and does not belong to the department of 

Eschatology, but must be considered as a department by itself. 

Tue Lire Story or Henry CLay TRUMBULL, missionary, army chaplin, 
editor and author, by Phillip E. Howard, with an introduction by E. 
Gallaudet Trumbull, Philadelphia Sunday School Times, 1905. 

Mr. Trumbull was born in Stonington, Conn. He moved to Hart- 
ford and joined Dr. Hawes’ church, was active in mission schools. Mrs. 
Sigourney and Mr. Gallaudet were then living in Hartford. He became 
interested in the Sunday school work and began to write for the Sunday 
School Times. This was in 1859. He entered the army in 1861 and be- 
came chaplin, was taken prisoner, and was sent to Libby prison. He was 
very useful as a chaplin. It was the influence of Dr. Bushnell’s teach- 
ings that moulded the character of Mr. Trumbull. After the war, he be- 
came editor of the Sunday School Times, but the event which will most 
interest the archzologists was his finding of Kadesh Barnea. He wrote a 
book on this subject which is very valuable. Prof. E. H. Palmer tried 
in vain to find the site. This was the beginning of his work as an author 
and editor. He wrote upon the Rite of Blood Covenant, a valuable and 
original book. His work as editor of the Sunday School Times continued 
for many years. He was president of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 
and was a leader among men, and was a reliable scholar as well as editor. 





GroLocy. By Thomas C. Chamberlin and Rollin D. Salisbury, heads of 
the Departments of Geology and Geography, University of Chicago. 

In three volumes. (New York, Henry Holt & Co.) Volume I, 

Geological Processes and their Results, 1904; pp. xix, 654. Volumes 

II and III, Earth History, 1906; pp. xxvi, 692, and xi, 624. 

The relations of geology and anthropology, which most interest the 
readers of this journal, are the parts of this monumental work to be es- 
pecially noticed here. From the great attention given by each of these 
authors to the Glacial period in former reports of the geological surveys 
of Wisconsin, New Jersey, and the United States, and from their very 
ample discussions of the same period ‘in the present work, anthropologists 
must consult and study their writings in any thorough investigation of 
the antitquity of man and his connection with the Ice age. 

In the first volume, treating of Geologic Processes, or the ways in 
which the surface of the earth undergoes changes, chapter v, “The Work 
of Snow and Ice,” fills pages 232-308, with figures 221-295. The existing 
ice-sheets and glaciers of Greenland, Alaska, the Rocky Mountains, the 
Alps, Spitzbergen, and other regions, and the strie and drift deposits of 
the old continental ice-sheets, are well described, with excellent illustra- 
tions from photographs. J 

The first chapter (pages 1-8) of the second volume, consists mainly 
of a very full statement of the new Planetesimal Hypothesis, by which 
Professor Chamberlin shows the probable origin of the earth, and our 
solar system from a spiral nebula; and Chapter II (pages 82-132) in this 
volume deals with “The Hypothetical Stages leading up to the Known 
Eras.”’ The remainder of Volume II gives the Earth History through 
the Archeozoic; Proterozoic, and Paleozoic eras, to the close of Permian 
time. In the last twenty pages the evidences of Permian glaciation are 
presented, and an atmospheric theory is elaborated to account for the 
ice accumulations of both the Permian and Pleistocene periods. 

Volume III continues the story of the earth during the Mesozoic and 
Cenozoic eras, the latter comprising the Eocene, Miocene, Pliocene, 
Pleistocene, and Present period. For the last two the synonyms, Glacial 
and Human periods, are also used. Chapter xix (pages 327-516), treat- 
ing of the Pleistocene or Glacial period, has 108 figures in the text, in- 
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cluding several detailed maps. The ice-sheets, their striz, till, moraines, 
drumlins, eskers, kames, overwash plains, valley drift, and glacially dam- 
med lakes, are admirably described and discussed, especially for their 
development in the northern United States and southern Canada. 

At the end of this chapter, fifteen pages relate to “Man in the Glacial 
Period.” The authors doubt that man existed in America before the end 
of the Ice age; but the evidence in southern and central Europe is regard- 
ed as conclusive for the presence of primitive man during the later part 
of the Glacial period. No detailed descriptions are given for the localities 
thought by many to yield good evidences of man, contemporaneous with 
the closing stage of glaciation, as in the Delaware valley, in Ohio, at 
Little Falls in Minnesota, and at Lansing, Kansas; but references in a 
bibliographic foot-note cite the chief authors and papers bearing on this 
subject. Anthropoligists will regret that these localities, and the question 
of man’s presence here in the Ice age, are not treated more definitely, and 
that the antiquity of man is left with no attempt for a careful and ap- 
proximate estimate. 

Chapter xx, on the Human or Present Period, fills 27 pages. The 
authors suggest 20,000 to 60,000 years as the duration since the climax of 
the Late Wisconsin stage of glaciation, and think that probably half as 
long time has passed since the beginning of the erosion of the gorges be- 
low the falls of Niagara and St. Anthony. 

They suppose that the culmination of the Ice age, in the Kansas 
stage, was somewhere between 300,000 and 1,000,000 years ago, and that 
the beginning of the Pleistocene glaciation was much longer ago.. From 
such very high estimates of the time occupied in this latest completed per- 
iod of geology, and also from the long estimates of Post-glacial time, the 
present reviewer dissents, as stated in my work on the Glacial Lake 
Agassiz, and in numerous other publications. WarRREN UPHAM. 


THE CABIN ON THE PRAIRIE, by Dr. C. H, Pearson (author of 
“Scenes in the West”). Illustrated. Boston; Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. 

THE YOUNG PIONEEhL OF THE NORTHWEST, by Dr. C. H. Pear- 
son (author of “The Cabin on the Prairie”). Illustrated. Boston; 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

These books carry us back to the days when the Indians were nw 
merous on the prairies of Minnesota and the plains farther west. The 
Indian massacre which cccurred during the early days of the War of 
the Rebellion created a great deal of excitement, especially to the 
west. Fortunately, the garrison near St. Paul was able to subdue the 
outbreak. The ring-leaders were sent to prison, and the rest of the 
Indians were intimidated and kept the peace during the remainder of 
the war. The author of “The Cabin on the Prairie” is a doctor, who 
is still living, and has remembrance fresh in mind. It is an exceed- 
ingly interesting book, and one which shows the trials through which 
the early settlers passed, and also shows the faith and courage with 
which they met all their dangers. The book will never grow old. 
The second book is not so tragic in its character, but it shows the 
trials through which the pioneers on the prairie endured, at the same 
time illustrates the home life of those who laid the foundation of 
society. The third book is also a valuable one, as it describes the 
scenes which were common in the far west. The Indian fighter who 
was called Bill Hamilton, was a novel character; this will be seen 


from the portrait. 
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THE CLIFF-DWELLERS 
AND PUEBLOS.- 


BY 
STEPHEN DENISON PEET, Pu. D. 


Editer ef the American Antiquarian. Author of ‘+The Mound-Builders, Thed 
Works and Relics,’’ ‘Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounas,” 
+s Aboriginal Religions,’’ and other works. 





400 Pages, Finely Illustrated. 





This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff-Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed to be their survivors. It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. Tho 
author has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
graphic, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—some of them in ruins. 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the struc- 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora, in the northern 
part of Mexico. The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are also 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and several cuts are given in illustration. No other book has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the standard 
work for many years to come. 
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